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“Thy God Hath Commanded Thy 
Strength” 
By Charlotte Burgis De Forest 


a4 HY God hath commanded thy strength.” 
It is not thine to squander on toys of a pass- 


ing age; 
Nor thine to be spent in winning a sordid earthly 
wage; 
Nor thine to hide in a napkin till a more convenient 


time. 


Thy God hath commanded thy strength,—thy strength 
in its fulness and prime. 


“ Thy God hath commanded thy strength,” 

It may be to deeds of glory before the world’s applause ; 
It may be to work and struggle in some obscurer cause ; 
It may be to little doings that few or none will heed ; 


Yet God hath commanded thy strength, of thy service 
the Lord hath need. 


“Thy God hath commanded thy strength.” 


He may summon thee to the desert, from the toiling 
world apart, 

For thy strength to rest in silence, while he shall try 
thy heart ; 

Or he may call thee to shoulder some weight of sorrow 
or pain. 

’Tis thy God that commandeth thy strength,—shall he 
command in vain? 

GvuILFoRD, CONN. 








The Succession of Crops 
Keep up the succession of crops. If you want 
the fertility of your ground to be soon exhausted, 
just give it the same treatment, and plant in it the 
same crops, year after year. And “ff you want your 
mind to be sterile, just keep it fastened year after 
year to the same narrow set of ideas, jealously ex- 
cluding everything that would bring you a fresh sug- 
gestion or a new thought. Read new books, welcome 
new thoughts, take up new studies; thus only will 
your mind retain its fresh vigor, thus only will it 
attain to a breadth and depth to which it has not yet 


attained, 
x 
What Cannot Be Bought 


We hear so often that if a man would acquire 
the things which are valued among men, he must pay 
the price of them, that we are apt to forget the worth 
of the things which are not acquired, and for which 
we do not paya price. Who coudd pay for the bright 
sunshine, the sweet cool air, the babbling sound of 
brooks, the scent of flowers, and the songs of birds? 
Above all, who could pay for the high gift of life, for 
the dowry of reason, and for the salvation of the im- 
mortal soul? These are the gifts which God bears in 
his right hand, and they are given without money and 


without price. 
Kx 
Making a Good Finish 


Many a game has been won in the last inning. 
Many a work seemingly a failure has come out beau- 
tifully at the end. Therefore let us not let up because 
we think it is safe, neither let us give up because 
we think it is lost. ‘‘ He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.'"' The letters of Paul are full of the 
phrases ‘‘ hope unto the end,"’ ‘‘ stedfast unto the end,”’ 
‘*hold fast the confidence... firm unto the end,’’ 
and the Apostle John characteristically speaks of ‘+ lov- 
ing unto the end."’ Let us understand that unto us, 


as to Daniel, the angel comes with the command 
which was at the same time a promise, saying, ‘‘ Thou 
. . . Shalt stand in thy lot, at the end of the days."’ 


x 
The Dangers of Enjoyment 


It is to be questioned whether, among all the 
motives which lead to evil-doing, there is any one 
which is really more dangerous than that which tends 
to make personal enjoyment the one object of per- 
sonal endeavor. If one were to judge from the chance 
expressions which drop from the lips of the majority 
of people he meets, one would have to conclude that 
most of his fellow-men seek no higher justification for 
any course of action than the fact that they enjoy it, 
and no stronger reason against engaging in something 
else than the fact that they dislike it. Yet however 
few, or however many, adopt this standard, there can 
be no more fatal mistake than to make personal likes 
or dislikes the rule of life. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that this is the chief error against which the 
precepts of both the Old Testament and the New are 
directed. To place self and personal enjoyment in 
the front rank of motives is not only un-Christian, but 


% 


anti-Christian, and it opens the gateway to the most 
deadly sins. No scheme of Christian theology makes 
personal enjoyment the end of life ; anc no man ever 
achieved anything for Christ or Christianity who did 
not, when necessary, trample both self and selfish 
enjoyment under foot. 

Py 2 


Treasures for Now and Here 

Heaven, where the Saviour. commanded us to 
lay up treasure, is not all of it above ; it has also re- 
ceiving clerks and paying tellers within. Body and 
soul have their banks where deposits are made, accu- 
mulate, and from which they can be drawn in the day 
of opportunity or of need. Health in old age is largely 
dependent on the savings of the strength of our youth ; 
wisdom in old age rests on the stored-up knowledge 
and experience of the life before ; and the piety—so 
beautiful, so fruitful—of old age, is based on the faith, 
the labors, and the prayers, of earlier years. Well we 
know that the full harvests of salvation are beyond 
our view ; but many a man and woman has made 
here below a tabernacle wherein they may rejoice and 
make merry at the feast of first fruits. 


~% 


Law, or Love, in the Old Testament? 


¢6 AW is the religion of the Old Testament, Love 

is the religion of the New.’’ That is a popu- 

lar idea among Christians, as to the Bible 
and its teachings. This. idea is proclaimed in this 
form of statement in pulpit and in press so frequently, 
if not so generally, that very many accept it as not to 
be questioned or qualified. Yet it might, with equal 
fairness and propriety, be asserted that ‘‘ Love is the 
religion of the Old Testament, and Law is the re- 
ligion of the New.’’ Both statements are true ina 
sense : neither statement is complete by itself, or as 
ordinarily understood. In God's government, and 
in God's revelation of himself, love is in all his law, 
and all his law is in love. Whoever fails to recog- 
nize this truth, fails to understand the Bible as a reve- 
lation of God, in both the Old Testament and the 
New. 

That love is only, or primarily, or mainly, of the 
New Testament, in contrast with the Old, is a com- 
paratively modern error, widespread though it be 
to-day. It did not come from a careful_study of the 
teachings, nor from an apprehension of the spirit, of 
the Old Testament. It was not taught by Jesus or 
his apostles. It is not a declaration of the New 
Testament. It was not presented as the view of the 
early Christian teachers. St. Augustine, for instance, 
distinctly affirmed the opposite. He said, If... 
all divine Scripture, which was written aforetime [in 
the Old Testament], was written with a view of pre- 
signifying the Lord’s advent ; and if whatever has 
been committed to writing in times subsequent to 
these, and established by divine authority [in the 
New Testament], is a record of Christ, and admon- 
ishes us of love, it is manifest that on those two com- 
mandments of love to God and love to man hang not 
only all the law and the prophets, which at the time 
when the Lord spoke to that effect were as yet the 
only Holy Scripture, but also all those books of the 
divine literature which have been written at a later 
period for our health, and consigned to remembrance. 
Wherefore in the Old Testament there is a veiling of 
the New, and in the New Testament there is a reveal- 
ing of the Old.’’ Love is in law, and there is law in 





This editorial is reprinted from The Sunday School Times 
of August 14, 1897, as bringing out a truth of fundamental 
importance in connection with the Old Testament Inter- 
national Lessons now under study. 


love. Or, as Browning phrases it, by the lips of 
David as foreseeing the greater Son of David : 


“T report, as a man may of God’s work, — 
all’s love, yet all’s law.’’ 


When God manifested himself to his people Israel 
at Sinai, with lightnings and thunderings and the 
voice of a trumpet and the smoking of the mountain, 
and when the people were affrighted, and stood. afar 
off, Moses bade them fear not, for God had come, 
not for their punishment, but for their good. At 
that time God made a covenant of love with his peo- 
ple, and the Ten Words of that loving covenant, not 
the Ten Commandments of an arbitrary law, as we are 
accustomed to consider them, were written on two 
stone tablets, to be kept in a casket, or the ‘‘ Ark of 
the Covenant,’’ as a permanent memorial. © That the 
Israelites understood love to be at the basis of this law, 
or this covenant, was shown in the fact that when the 
law was rewritten, or repeated, in Deuteronomy, the 
sum of the law was given in this form : 

‘« Hear, O Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord : 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 
And these words, which | command thee this day, 
shall be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be for front- 
lets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the door posts of thy house, and upon thy 
gates’’ (Deut. 6 : 4-9). 

This summary or substance of the Covenant of 
Love between God and his people was inscribed on 
the ‘*mezuzah'’ attached to the door frame of every 
pious Jew's home, as it was also written in the 
phylacteries bound on the forehead and on the hand 
of the stricter Jew. As it was in more ancient times, 
so it was in the days of Jesus, and so it is to-day. It 
was in the very heart of the Levitical law that it was 
also commanded, ‘‘ Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thine heart, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’’ (Lev. 19 : 17, 18) Aid that both an 
enemy and a stranger were to be included in the 
scope of neighborly love was shown by the Mosaic 
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injunctions, ‘‘ One law shall be to him that is home- 
born, and unto the stranger that sojourneth among 
you’ (Exod. 12 : 49); ‘‘ The stranger that sojourneth 
with you shall be unto you as the homeborn among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt’’ (Lev. 19 : 34); 
‘If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. 
If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying un- 
der his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him 
—— by a natural selfishness], thou shalt surely 

elp with him'’ (Exod. 23: 4, 5). It is in the Prov- 
erbs of cld that we read, 


** If thine enemy be hungry, give him bredd to eat ; 
And if he be thirsty, givé him water to drink : 
For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And the Lord shall reward thee ’’ (Prov. 25 : 21, 22). 


These teachings are not first found in the sermon on 
the Mount, or in the other words of Jesus, but in the 
Old Testament. Is there not love in the religion 
which enjoins them? When Jesus declared that an- 
other religion than his was taught by ‘‘ them of old 
time,’’ he did not refer to the writers of the Old 
Testament, but to the popular commentators of a 
later time—who had perverted the meaning of the 
love-filled law. 

When Jesus asked a questioning Jewish teacher of 
the law what he understood to be the main require- 
ments of the law, the teacher promptly replied, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind’’ (Luke 10: 27). Jesus then said unto 
him, ‘‘ Thou hast answered right : this do, and thou 
shalt live.'’ On another occasion Jesus himself cited 
as correct the Old Testament teaching of God's re- 
quirement, in answer to a Jewish scribe’s question as 
to what was duty. This scribe, speaking as one well 
instructed in the truths of the Old Testament, replied, 
‘Of a truth, Master, thou hast well said that he is 
one ; and there is none other but he: and to love him 
with all the heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
himself, is much more than all whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices'’ (Mark 12 : 32, 33). The comment of 
Jesus on that answer was, ‘‘ Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God."' Jesus saw love in the Old Testa- 
ment ; so did that Jewish scribe. . 

It is true that there was progress in the disclosure 
of God's love according as man was capable of com- 
prehending its fulness, its tenderness, and its limit- 
less scope ; but in the earliest ages man was shown 
that God was actuated by love for him in all his deal- 
ings with him. As soon as man felt his need of for- 
giveness and salvation, God promised to open a way 
of restoration for him (Gen. 3:15). Just because 
Abraham was willing to trust God utterly, God called 
him his ‘ friend,’ and treated him accordingly (Gen. 
12: 1-4; 1§ : 1-6; 18: 17-19; 2 Chron. 20: 7). 
This was long before the day of Moses at Sinai. 
Afterward God told Israel tenderly of his love for that 
people : ‘‘ The Lord did not set his love upon you, 
nor choose you, because ye were more in number than 
any people ; for ye were the fewest of all peoples : 
but because the Lord loveth you. . . .And he will love 
thee'’ (Deut. 7 : 7, 8, 13). God's love for man was 
not because of man's lovableness, but because of 
God's lovingness. Love, and mercy, and compas- 
sion,. and tenderness, are in the different books of the 
Old Testament from Cenesis to Malachi. 

The Psalms are tremulous with these feelings : 


‘* For my father and my mother have forsaken me, 
But the Lord will take me up’’ (Psa. 27: 10). 


** Oh, how great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid up 
for them that fear thee, 
Which thou hast wrought for them that put their trust in 
thee, before the sons of men!’’ (Psa. 31 : 19.) 


** O God, thou are my God; early will I seek thee : 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, 
In a dry and weary land, where no water is. ... 
For thy lovingxindness is better than life ; 

My lips shall praise thee ’’ (Psa. 63 : 1, 3). 


** The Lord is full of compassion and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. ... 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. . . . 
As far as the east is from the west, 
So far hath he remoyed our transgressions from us. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him’’ (Psa. 103 : 8, 
10, 12, 13). 


** Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men!”’ 
(Psa. 107 : 15): 
** O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good : 
For his mercy endureth for ever ’’ (Psa. 118 : 1). 
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Isaiah, whose prophecies are the gospel of the Old 
Testament, repeats and carries on this strain : *‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, ... Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee ; I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine. 
When thou passest through the waters I will be with 
thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee : when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel, thy Saviour'’ (Isa. 43: 1-3). ‘‘Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the son of her womb? yea, these may for- 
get, yet will not I forget thee’’ (Isa. 49:15). ‘‘As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you"’ (Isa. 66:13). Not to sons of Abraham, or ‘to 
children of Israel, alone, is God thus a loving and 
tender Father, in the thought of the Evangelical 
Prophet. ‘‘ For thou art our father, though Abraham 
knoweth us not, and Israel doth not acknowledge us : 
thou, O Lord, art our father ; our redeemer from ever- 
lasting is thy name’’ (Isa. 63 : 16). 

Thus with the later prophets also. How God 
pleads in tireless love with his disobedient children ! 
‘Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My father, 
thou art the guide of my youth’’? (Jer. 3:4).  ‘‘I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore 
with lovingkindness have I drawn thee'’ (Jer. 31 : 3). 
**Ye my sheep, the sheep of my pasture, are men, 
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and | am your God, saith the Lord God"’ (Ezek. 34 : 
31). ‘*I will say to them which were not my people, 
Thou art my people ; and they shall say, Thou art 
my God'’ (Hos. 2:23). ‘ The Lord thy God is in 
the midst of thee, a mighty one who will save: he- 
will rejoice over thee with joy, he will rest in his love, 
he will joy over thee with singing’* (Zeph. 3 : 17). 
‘«He that toucheth you toucheth the apple of his eye”’ 
(Zech. 2: 8). ‘*I have loved you, saith the Lord, _ 
Yet ye say, Wherein hast thou loved us?’’ (Mal. 1: 
2). ‘* Have we not all one father? Hath not one 
God created us?’’ (Mal. 2:10.) ‘*Then they that 
feared the Lord spake one with another: and the 
Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him, for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name. And tliey 
shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in the day that 
I do make, even a peculiar treasure ; and I will spare 
them, as a man spareth his own son that serveth 
him*’ (Mal. 3 : 16, 17). 

Who shall say that in the Old Testament love is 
not more prominent than law? Of course, there is 


law, and the exhibit of the consequences of its viola- 
tion, in the Old Testament, as again in the New; but 
in the Old Testament, as in the New, there is shown 
love as back of all law, as evidenced in all law, and 
as promising redemption from the consequences of 
law violated by unloving man. 





To the Man who is Afraid 
to Sign his Name 

A striking instance of the spirit that is invariably 
back of an anonymous letter has come to the Editor 
in the form of some comments attacking one of the 
lesson writers of The Sunday School Times. The 
message is scrawled on the margin of a page torn 
from the Times, and was sent from Boston to the 
Editor in an envelope which originally bore on the 
upper left-hand corner a name and address, but these 
were painstakingly erased before mailing. The mat- 
ter would not be referred to here were it not worth 
calling attention to as an admirable example of the 
cowardice that prompts one to write anonymously. 
The subject of this anonymous writer's comments was 
entirely worthy of notice, and the Editor would gladly 
have considered them if they had been signed. But 
their disembodied state exposes their writer's spirit, 
and renders them worse than worthless. 


x 
Helping Those who Doubt Christ 


If a person has honest and intelligent doubts 
about the power of Jesus, and about the correctness 
of his claims as representing God in a unique sense, 
those doubts can probably be solved by reading and 
study. But such doubters are very few in comparison 
with those who are unwilling to accept Jesus as Mas- 
ter and Saviour because they are unwilling to deny 
themselves, and to accept Jesus with his supreme 
claims on their time and powers. A correspondent 
desires help in behalf of another person without mak- 
ing entirely clear what is the trouble of the doubter. 


I was much interested in the question serit you by the woman 
in Massachusetts regarding the young medical student, and it 
encouraged me to write you, for I have a friend, —a similar case, 
only, to my mind, much worse. Let me state the case briefly. 
He is a prominent physician, past middle life. He does xot 
believe that the Bible is inspired any more than Mrs. Hemans's 
poems and others, and that it is a shallow book, compared with 
some of the writings of the Old World. He does believe, that 
our spirits have always existed in some form ; that it would be 
a ‘‘relic of barbarism '' for God to give his own Son to be sac- 
rificed ; that we shall get to heaven through the help of Moses, 
Christ, and others ; that Christ was not divine ; that Christians 
do what is right because of the reward they expect. He says 
Paul was a Neo-Platonist. He believes most of the New Tes- 
tament, but very little of the Old, and treats as absurd the 
whole plan of salvation. I need tot say more, for you can see 
how awful is his unbelief. I have prayed for him for some 
time, and will still continue, for ‘‘ He is faithful that prom- 
ised.’ I have talked with him and given him reading-matter, 
but I should like to know of some book which deals deeply 
and convincingly with the vital points of Christianity. Can 

ou tell me of such a book,—where it is published, etc.? Any 
information, help, or advice, will be so gratefully received ! 


Such a doubter as this describes appears to be one 
who is not to be reached through his intellect, inas- 
much as his troubles have not been caused by his 
intellect. He is evidently not a well-read man, not 
well acquainted with the best writings of classic 
authors nor of the choicest English writers. A, man 
who says that the Bible is not.on another plane than 





the writings of Mrs. Hemans is evidently not entitled 
to an opinion of respect. Such a man might say that 
the Book of Psalms is no more worthy of respect than 
‘* Mother Goose’s Melodies.'’ He measures himself, 
but not his authors. Yet one is right in praying for 
him, however far below average intelligence he may 
be. If indeed he is capable of being reached by 
works designed for intelligent men, some books may 
be suggested, to begin with. ‘The Character of 
Jesus,’’ by Dr. Horace Bushnell, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, may make him ashamed of himself, 
even if it does not bring him to a better state of mind. 
‘« The Fact of Christ,’’ by P. Carnegie Simpson, pub- 
lished by F. H. Revell Company, is spoken of by 
such a worker among young men as Robert E. Speer 
as being ‘‘ the best statement Of the Claims of Chris- 
tianity, of which I know, to put in the hands of youfig 
men and women who may be skeptical or honestly 
inquiring. I do not know of any book that equals 
it in its adaptation to the needs of students, Its 
message is the core of Christianity.’’ But example 
and prayer can do for men what their fellows are not 
encouraged to expect or hope for. 


x 
Individual Work at Eighty-Three 


How easy it is to feel that ¢Azs is not just the 
right time or place to do a duty that unquestionably 
ought to be done by some one! And how often we 
feel that we could do so much if conditions were dif- 
ferent,—if we had more money, or if we were younger, 
or older, or if we were in a place ‘more suited ‘to 
effective work ! Here is a letter that is a refreshing 
and inspiring object-lesson in contentment, and in de- 
termination to do the Lord's work now and here. — It 
comes to the Editor from a personal friend of many 
years’ standing, one who, now eighty-three years old, 
is being lovingly cared for in a New England Home, 
The letter reads, in part : 


I have been at the point of writing you for several months, 
wishing to know if there were not something that would help 
me in individual service for the Master. ... You have written a 
book that I think may be serviceable, and advertised it in The 
Sunday School Times. . .. I can write, after a fashion, and do 
write a great deal, and hope, with some result, but might get 
help from reading of the experience of others. ... We are doin 
something 4ere at ‘' Sheltering Arms."’ 
you, and ever give you his peace ! 

What a ‘Sheltering Arms'’ this old world would 
be if we all carried this octogenarian’ s dauntless spirit 
of service for the Master into our daily life and tasks ! 
Shut in by old age and feeble health in a sanitarium, 
at the end ef a long me of useful activity, he would 
hardly be blamed for feeling that he, at least, was re- 
lieved from any special responsibility for spreading 
the gospel. But no, this untiring child of the Master 
purposes using his eighty-fourth year up to the limit 
of his powers as devotedly as if he were only thirty- 
four. May younger—and older—fellow-workers of 
this New England saint take courage and do likewise f 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers: know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the larid to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, -Pai, information and printed matter of eve 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
wiil be described or reprinted here. 


What the Superintendent’s Prayer Did 

A little member of the Walmer Road Sunday- 
school, Toronto, went to the school’s picnic,’ last 
summer, with her mother, and, just as they started, 
the mother said, ‘Oh! I must go back for an um- 
brella ; it may rain.’ The faith of little Nellie came 
to the surface with the remark : ‘‘ You needn't bother, 
mother ; it isn’t going to rain. Mr. Urquhart [the su- 
perindent] prayed on Sunday that it wouldn't.’’ If we 
could but have faith in our own prayers ‘‘as a little 
child,’ more of our prayers would be answered. 


% 
All the Bright Coins for the Offering 


A mother'who has always been in the habit of 
saving any new coins or crisp bills for the Lord, 
couldn’ t make the change to pay a bill one day, and 
her maid suggested that she would find a quarter ina 
china cup. ‘‘Oh, no!"’ she said, ‘* that's a new 
quarter. 1 won't use that.'’ And rather than use 
her new money she borrowed the change. Her little 
girl (aged nine years) would never part with a new cent 
or five-cent piece, or any money she received, but 
saved them for her offering, as she would rather go 
without than take an old piece. The Israelites were 
commanded to give the best of the flock, one 
‘ewithout blemish.’’ Doubtless, one with a battered 
ear or torn fleece would have brought as much on the 
market, but for an offering it would not serve. And 
so, though a battered cent or crooked five-cent piece 
may be worth as much as new ones of the same kind, 
yet it is well to give our best to the Lord. 


% 
A Help to the Secretary 


Class records should show at a glance the infor- 
mation needed for the secretary to quickly compile 
his report. Class-record books are usually much too 
big affairs for a busy secretary to handle. A blank 
card about three inches square is used in the Presby- 
terian School at Malvern, Iowa, beipg handed to the 
teacher with the record books and collection envelopes. 
In this way there is no delay when the time comes to 
announce the report of the day. The superintendent 
keeps the cards, and from them makes out a monthly 
report, which is placed on the blackboard. This re- 
port shows the total and average attendance, and 
offering by classes, and the total and average number 
of Bibles reported. A filled-out blank is given here- 








with : 
Presbyterian Sunday-School 
SUNDAY, May 4, 1902. 

Teacher, Jonn Smith. .....-+c+e8%- I 
Attendance. Pee me se 
REN Se Sime ee owe ew ew BRR 
a SO er a ae re ee ee a 2 
ge ee ee eee ee 5 
Remarks: One new scholar secured. New family 

moved to town last week, one door east of Dr. 

Green's. 
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Interesting a School in Missions 

‘* How can I interest my school in missionary 
work ?’’ is a question that superintendents often ask. 
A knowledge of the daily life of a mission station, ‘a 
knowledge of the manners and customs of foreign 
peoples, and autograph personal letters from those 
on the field, are among the best ways. Ice-cream 
and cake, amusements, irrelevant music, are not the 
best ways to interest. The young people from four- 
teen to seventeen years of age are trained in the public 
schools to write and read very interesting papers ; get 
them to do the same with missionary topics in the 
Sunday-school work. There is not sufficient time in 


the regular session of the school, so utilize one even- 
ing every month or six weeks in this way, getting up 
a friendly rivalry between organized sets, or between 
the girls on one side and the boys on the other. Do 
not be afraid to dispense with the ice-cream idea ; the 
elements of discord and dissatisfaction that go with 
it far outweigh the good it can be made to do. 


% 
Stop the Leak in Your Class 


These are the days when vacancies in classes 
begin to trouble the teacher, and some special method 
seems necessary to bring back the boys especially. 
The First Presbyterian School of Colorado Springs, 
issues for Ahe teacher's use a. printed mailing card 
containing this matter. Space is left for a personal 
word from the teacher, and also for the Golden Text 
to be inserted. 





B4 First PRESBYTERIAN SABBATH-SCHOOL 
Church Services Cor. Bijou St. and Nevada Ave. 
SABBATH Class No... . 
Main Sabbath-school . 9.30 COLORADO SPRINGS, . . 190 
Preaching service. . . 11.00 } Dear Frignp: 


Your place in Sabbath-school 


Intermediate Society . 3.00 was vacant to-day. We hope that 


an Gewhe 4) 6 < 2 4-15 | the Golden Text for the lesson may 
Senior C. E. . .. 4°. 6.45 | be helpful to you during the week, 
Preaching service 8.00 | 2nd that you may be with us next 


Sabbath. In case you are ill, or un- 
os avoidably kept away, will you not 
drop me a line? 

WEDNESDAY 














Junior C. BE. ..... 4-15 
J i Very truly, 
Prayer-meeting. ... 8.00) 7. Teacher. 
5 4 Golden Text: 
% 


“In Memoriam ” 

On anniversary occasions in the Sunday-school it 
is well to have in remembrance those of the school 
who during the year have gone to their reward. To 
make a point of this publicly with delicacy and proper 
effect is worthy of special preparation and care. In 
the Frankford Presbyterian Sunday-school, at the 
eighty-seventh anniversary services, on May 4, 1902, 
the names of two members of the school who had 
passed away during the year were printed on the 
program, under the words ‘‘In Memoriam,"’ and be- 
neath their names was the line : 


‘*He giveth his beloved sleep.’’— Franz Adz. 


At this point in the program the choir, without an- 
nouncement, sangrthe -exquisite music of the great 
composer, and the impression made upon the audi- 
ence was entirely worthy of the occasionand its pur- 
pose. 

% 


Have You Started the Pendulum ? 


Having good machinery in one’s parish, or Sun- 
day-school, or home, is not enough to insure efficient 
work and working in that field. The. machinery 
needs starting by the one responsible, or all the 
wheels within wheels are powerless for service. A 
good woman had a new clock, with its works bright 
and clean. She had expectation of efficient service 
from it. She placed it on the mantel in a convenient 
position to be seen by all in the room. Then she 
wound it up, and set the hands, and left it there, 
hoping to be able to know the time at any hour. A 
little later, she saw that the hands were as she had 
set them. The new clock had failed her. What was 
the trouble ? On examination, she found she had for- 
gotten to start the pendulum. That was an unfortu- 
nate omission ! In our Sunday-school or parish work, 
when all the works are clean and in good order, the 
leader needs to find out just what the pendulum is, 
and to start it, or the works will not be of service. 


~ 


How to Get “the Other Half” 
to Teachers’-Meeting 

A teachers’ -meeting should be made of sufficient 
interest to bring out ‘‘ the other half!’ of the teachers 
who generally cah be depended on for their absence 
from such a meeting. ‘This can be done, but just 
how is the question with many a superintendent. In 


Centenary Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, in 
Newark, Superintendent Horace G. Shaw brings out 
his teachers successfully through such a printed pro- 
gram as this : 


Centenary Sunday-School, Newark, N. J. 


Teachers’ Class in Church Parlor 
Saturday Evening, May to, 1902 
Peter delivered from prison (Acts 12: 1-9). 
Devotional, Miss Van Steenburg. 
Connecting links, Mrs, Jerolemon. 
Lesson in story, Miss Nye. 
Lesson read, Mr. Fairchild. 
Lesson in verse, Miss Coit. 
Quiz, Professor Hillman. 
The last five minutes, the superintendent. 
Light refreshments and social. 


AS O ID 
eR ESTION 


Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


we 


Have you ever published a supplement or booklet illus- 
trating recent modern Sunday-school rooms ? 

In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Sunday-School Ways of Work- 
ing,’’ published by John D. Wattles & Co: (20 cents), the 
Akron plan was reprinted frony The Sunday School Times, 
and also the plan of the model building at the World’s 
Fair. The Times has given, in addition to these, plans of 
the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian School in Cleveland 
in the issue for January 24, 1891; of the First Baptist of 
West Philadelphia; May 28, 1892; the Rutledge (Pa.) 
Presbyterian, October 5, 1895 ; and the First Presbyterian 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, April 27, 1901. 


% 


How can punctuality be secured ? 

™ There is no surer way to make pupils punctual than by 
the superintendent’s own punctuality. Start the Sunday- 
school on the very second of the time promised. But 
punctuality doesn’t stop here,—it goes all the way through 
the teaching service. When the time comes for a hymn, 
or for prayer, lesson study, review, offering, announce- 
ments, or reports, those things should be done instanter ; 
and last, but not by any means least, the school should 
close on the very minute for closing. A personal tatk 
with each teacher, securing a promise to be on duty ten 
minutes before 9 or 12 or 2.30, or whatever the hour, and 
getting their promise to secure their pupils’ punctuality, 
will do more than closing doors on the late comers. 








——————— 


> 4 
Can and will you supply me with statistics as to how many 
fathers and mothers are attending Sunday-school in the 
United States of America, or any matter you may desire to 


send that will help in telling how they may be brought to 
attend Sunday-school ? 

There are no statistics as to how many parents are at- 
tending Sunday-school, but the government census reports, 
showing how many parents there are in this country, ought 
to be sufficient to indicate how many should be in the Sunday- 
school, if things were as they should be. To bring such a 
state of affairs about, every pastor must be so thoroughly 
conversant with the institution, and so heartily interested 
in the teaching service that every sermon would emphasize 
the importance of every one in his parish being connected 
with the Sunday-school. When he goes into the highways 
and hedges on pastoral calls, he should ‘* compel them to 
come ”’ into the teaching service of the church. Till then 
the slow education will go on. 


x 


‘ 

Will you tell me what age one should be to be in the inter- 
mediate department? Do you have separate classes, or does 
the superintendent of that department do the teaching as well 
as the drill work? What are the children supposed to know 
before they are promoted to the main room ? 

No law has been laid down in these matters, and there is 
great diversity in custom among Sunday-schools. Many 
well-regulated schools put the age for promotion to the 
intermediate department at thirteen, others promote at a 
still earlier age. The local conditions govern such matters. 
Separate classes should always make up a department, and, 
as a rule, the superintendent should do little teaching except 
to review the lesson. He is an overseer, and should be 
free for general oversight in the conduct of the department. 
He may very properly, however, lead the entire depart- 
ment in a general supplemental lesson, such as Smith's 
Supplemental Bible Question Course (50 cents), conduct 
ing it from the platform. Before being promoted, a child of 
thirteen should at least know the order of the books of 
the Bible, and be able to repeat the great Bible stories. 
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By Edwin 


SAW, the other day, in a little news- 

paper or magazine intended for young 

people, a picture which, with the title 

which it bore, was one of the saddest 

things in the world,—sad precisely be- 

cause the picture and title are so natural, 
and in most circles would provoke no criticism or 
comment. The picture was of a gray-haired old man 
in his shirt-sleeves showing a little boy a gun, of 
whose doings in battle he was presumably telling the 
story ; and the title of the picture was, ‘‘A Lesson in 
Patriotism.’’ The sad thing about the picture was 
that it was a fair measure of our civilization—or, if 
you please, the measure of our barbarism—up to 
date. There is little doubt, let us freely concede, that 
the old man and his gun had been engaged in dis- 
tinct and praiseworthy patriotic service. The sad 
thing about it is that most of our people recognize the 
gun as the natural emblem or instrument of patriotism, 
—the boys and girls, taught in false ways, instantly 
feel it,—and do not recognize that a dozen other 
things are emblems and instruments just as real, just 
as fitting, and far worthier. 

We read in the newspapers that Congress, ‘‘in a 
great wave of patriotism,’’ appropriates fifty million 
dollars, or a hundred millions, for new forts and guns 
and gunboats ; but it hardly occurs to the editors, or 
most other people, to speak about a ‘‘ wave of patri- 
otism,’’ or to think of patriotism, when New York or 
Philadelphia appropriates millions of dollars for new 
schoolhouses ; when Chicago or St. Louis appropriates 
millions for an exposition ; when Boston builds her 
magnificent new public library ; when good roads are 
built for hundreds of miles where before there had 
been poor roads ; when men are working to preserve 
for the people the forests in the Adirondacks or in 
the North Carolina mountains ; when Mulberry Bend 
is turned into a benediction instead of a menace to 
the thousands of poor families living round about it ; 
when a great new university is planted, or an old one 
made rich by some generous benefactor, when it had 
long struggled with poverty ; or when strong and just 
men combine together to say that good wages shall be 
paid in the factories and mines, and that injustice 
shall not be done by rich and hard-hearted despots 
to thousands of struggling men unable to speak effec- 
tually for themselves, and barely able to earn their 
daily bread. 

This is a time when from hundreds of colleges and 
academies in America young men and women im 
great numbers are going out into the active work of 
life. It is a time when they are asking themselves 


what the spirit is in which their creative life should - 


begin, and what the attitude is which they should 
take toward their country and the world. Itis a time 
of baccalaureate sermons, and of much eloquence be- 
sides, addressed to young people. It is to be doubted 
whether, among all the addresses of the time, any 
word has been spoken more pregnant, imperative, or 
timely, than the word which was addressed by Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to the graduating class of that institution. 

‘«One thing,"’ he said, ‘‘ of which I would remind 
you at this leave-taking is, I fear, a word which needs 
often to be spoken in our American institutions, and 
that is that all your scholarship, all -your studies, need 
to be connected with patriotism and with service of 
country. The idea of liberty which the American has 
always held before his mind has been that of political 
independence, and our ideal of patriotism has been 
he who helps forward the cause of political freedom. 
The time has come when we should realize also that 
the scholar is a patriot as well as the soldier ; that the 
engineer serves his country, if he work in the right 
spirit, as truly as the statesman. The American youth 
has not yet learned to look on scholarship as part of 
the service of patriotism ; the American boy seldom 
thinks of serving his country as a chemist, as a biolo- 
gist, or as an engineer ; and yet this view of patriot- 
ism is one of the truest and one of the most common 
in France and Germany. Pasteur, perhaps himseif 
the finest type of the scientific man of the last century, 
served science in a spirit of pure patriotism. As he 
was wont to say, ‘Science is of no country, but the 
scientist is always of one country,’ and out of his de- 
votion to his country he developed the spirit which 
stood back of his service to that country and to sci- 
ence. Let your own effort show your realization of 
the fact that scholarship is also the open door to patri- 
otism and to service of one’s country."’ 
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Every-Day Patriotism—Without Firearms 


D. Mead 


- This word, I say, is an imperative and timely word. 
It comes to our American young people, to thousands 
besides those who are graduating from the high schools 
and universities, while we are in a period of war. 
The military feeling among our people has been given 
new life and importance, and the talk of our young 
people and of older people is, to a degree which has 
not been true in America for a generation, about bat- 
tles and conquest, armies and navies, gunboats and 
forts, admirals and generals. It is a time when there 
is a vast amount of talk, some of it good and proper 
talk, and much of it very poor and superficial talk, 
about patriotism and the flag. Every war—and it is 
not necessary here to discuss what kind of wars are 
just and necessary, and what kind are not—gives new 
lease of life to the false and mischievous notion that 
patriotism and the flag are somehow bound up chiefly 
with war ; and any strong word like that of President 
Pritchett to the young scholars in Boston, reminding 
them of a truth which we all know to be a truth the 
moment we hear it stated, but which so many con- 
stantly forget, is salutary indeed. 

A word like that of President Pritchett breaks in 
upon our traditional and superficial notions about 
patriotism, now and then, to remind us that patriotism 
is a large and sacred and every-day thing; that it is 
not something which has to do simply with destruc- 
tion, with conquest or defense, but that it is a con- 
structive thing, which has to do with the nation’s life 
in every aspect. It is not the soldier who is alone or 
chiefly the patriot in a rational and large-minded 
commonwealth. The scholar, as President Pritchett 
well emphasized, the teacher, the chemist, the engi- 
neer, the editor, the preacher, the merchant, the far- 
mer, —all these must know that they, if they conceive 
their duties rightly, are patriots too. Our boys and 
girls must be trained, not to think of patriotism chiefly 
in connection with names like those of Miles and 
Dewey afd Sampson and Schley, much as we honor 
these men for their faithfulness.and their service for 
their country ; they must know that Seth Low, train- 
ing students in a university or maintaining good gov- 
ernment in the great city ; that Booker Washington, 
in his noble work at’ Tuskegee, and Mr. Frissell at 
Hampton ; that Jane Addams, at Hull House, in Chi- 
cago, and Helen Gould, planning anxiously how she 
may spend her money to make the world better ; 
Albert Smiley, organizing at Mohonk his conferences 
to help on the cause of peace and arbitration in the 
world ; John Fiske, writing his histories ; Howells, 
writing histories of social reform, and Edward Eve- 
rett Hale, preaching about love of country, about a 
permanent international tribunal, or about the king- 
dom of God,—that these men are also patriots, just 
as truly as the others, and patriots on a vastly higher 
plane, and using vastly nobler instruments. 

Unhappily, it is sometimes still necessary in this 
world to raise armies, and build gunboats, and appro- 
priate millions of dollars for defense or for redress of 
wrong, —although this is not by any means so often 
necessary as many men, who realiy love war. and its 
excitements, would have us believe. When war is 
necessary, then its faithful carrying on is a high patri- 
otic duty. We shall never cease to reverence the 
heroes of Lexington and Bunker Hill, of Vicksburg 
and Gettysburg ; but the man or the boy who feels a 
glow and an excitement about these things which he 
does not feel about his duties and great opportunities 
as a scholar, a teacher, an artist, an artisan, a con- 
structive worker in any field of science or industry, 
may be very sure that his excitement is not honest 
patriotism, and is very likely the excitement of the 
savage or animal part of his nature, deserving no 
credit whatever, but deserving rather to be held in 
check for the good of his country and the welfare of 
mankind. 

James Russell Lowell once said to the young men 
of Harvard, speaking of the alacrity and heroism with 
which so many young men went out in 1861 to battle 


in the Civil War, and the indifference which so many. 


privileged men often show to the commonest and 
clearest political duties, that ‘‘a country which is 
worth saving is worth saving all the time.'’ That isa 
word right in the line of President Pritchett’s word to 
the graduates of the Institute of Technology in Bos- 
ton. What our young men and women need to know 
and take to heart is that they must be patriots all 
the time, —patriots in peace more than patriots in war. 
Let them prove their love for their country by doing 
their part to keep the politics of their country pure 
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and strong ; let them make their own cities what they 
ought to be; let them be jealous of the reputation 
and honor of their state legislature; let them be 
anxious to make this republic the great world power 
for peace, for humanity, for everything that makes 
men the wide world over more prosperous, more free; 


more just, and more brotherly. If we were only 
patriotic about the constructive things, the destructive 
things would rapidly die out of the world. 


‘* Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.’’ 


Yet how lavish and unquestioning we are in spend- 
ing our millions on armaments and wars! how nig- 
gardly and careful with the thousands which, well 
spent in educational and constructive ways, would 
make the wars unnecessary and impossible! If we 
could all once be generous and ambitious and truly 
patriotic as we ought to be concerning our schools 
and libraries and churches and newspapers and work- 
shops, the time would soon come when the true 
patriot would need to give very little thought to 
armies and navies. 

BosTon. 


ae 
Why the “ Penny-a-Liner” Failed 


By Eleanor Root 


E MUST keep ourselves up to our best, or we 
shall grow incapable of doing our best. In- 
ferior work, work unworthy of us, blunts our 

capabilities and our sensibilities. Instead of growing, 
we are sure to deteriorate. 

Young people are so apt to think ‘‘ anything will 
do.’’ Any thing will not do. Even our best will not 
do unless it is up to a certain standard. In order 
that -it shall reach that standard, strenuous effort is 
required. 

The failures in life are made by the people who 
lag, if ever so little, this side the mark. The shining 
successes are those who go beyond. 

A talented /itterateur suggested to a young friend 
equally talented that they collaborate in a certain 
work requiring a knowledge of Western types and life 
with which the younger man was very familiar. The 
invitation was accepted with alacrity. It was the 
opportunity of a lifetime. 

The Western man set about’ his work with enthu.- 
siasm, but in a few days sought the older scribe. 

‘«It is no use,’’ he confessed ; ‘it cuts me all up. 
But the fact is that I have been writing penny-a-liners 
so long,—anything to catch the popular ear,—that | 
have rendered myself utterly incapable of doing good, 
legitimate work,—the kind you want. Take back your 
chance. I have prostituted my talent, and cannot 
use it.’’ 

The moral of this o’er-true tale is obvious. The 
incident is multiplied in kind every day. And the 
pity of it-is that the generality of people do not take 
the lesson home to themselves. They see the con- 
sequences of a certain course in life to their friends 
and acquaintances, but, strangely enough, they think 
that they shall escape. As blind are they to the 
inevitable as the silly ostrich. that hides its head in 
the sand to escape its pursuer ! 

Boston. 


tnd 
Do You Teach Bible Geography ? 


By George May Powell 


IBLE geography is far more a key to the Bible 
than is popularly supposed. Most Bible stu- 
dents have an idea they are sufficiently well in- 

formed on this subject, when in fact they are not. 
This can easily be demonstrated in less than five 
minutes in almost any Sunday-school. The pastor, 
superintendent, and teachers, as well as the scholars, 
may be included in the experiment. Distance and 
direction are, of course, the two essential points in 
geography of the earth surface, therefore the follow- 
ing line of questions substantially covers the subject. 

Ask, if you please, the distance and direction from 
any Sunday-school, of, say, a half-score of such points 
as Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco, London, etc. 
The answers will probably be fairly prompt and accu- 
rate. Follow this by asking the distance and direc- 





Editor’s Note.—Mr. Powell himself has oregesee a map of 
Bible lands which is perhaps the most helpful thing of its 
sort in existence. It can be ordered from The Sunday School 
Times for 50 cents. / intl 
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tion, from that school, of Jerusalem, the center of 
sacred cartography. In ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred there will now be a painful pause, followed by 
some wild and inaccurate guessing. Then, taking 
Jerusalem as the center, ask the direction and dis- 
tance from it to Hebron, the first capital of David ; 
of Samaria, the capital of the disaffected tribes after 
their secession from the rule of Solomon's son. The 
darkness will now be visible in respect to these most 
important localities ; still worse if other important 
cities, towns, mountains and streams are called up, 
likewise the location of the tribal divisions, and later 
of Roman provinces, of Bible lands. 


In the first line of questions, relative to secular 
geography, it will be seen that those questioned have 
enough information under that head to read the daily 
newspaper tolerably intelligently ; also, perhaps, in 
some cases, to study with profit both modern, medieval, 
and ancient history. Such a knowledge of secular 
geography is considered absolutely essential to profit- 
able study of current events. Without it, in these 
days, a young man or woman seeking a situation as 
teacher in a common school would fail to get a cer- 
tificate making employment in that profession pos- 
sible. In any case, where one was under an honestly 
conducted civil-service examination, anything like the 
ignorance of secular geography that was found as 
above in sacred geography would subject the appli- 
cant to disappointment in securing the desired sala- 
ried position, even though it be a humble one. This 
is as it should be, for without fairly good knowledge 
of geography the study of history, or even the lan- 
guage, literature, and general facts of science, is to a 
great extent confused, and not permanent. Geogra- 
phy systematizes and helps to fix in the mind the 
salient features of these correlated branches of even a 
common education. The geology, botany, climatol- 
ogy, and other natural sciences relating to different 
parts of our earth, find in geography an almost abso- 
lutely necessary adjunct. Can all this be true of the 
secular element of our subject, and not be equally 
true of its sacred element? In either of these secular 
or sacred fields history and geography are like the 
two wings of a bird,—cripple either wing, the other is 
in a measure crippled. But in neither case are they 
more than the wings; they are not the bird. Sol 
would not for a moment be understood as even faintly 
implying that Bible geography is more than an ad- 
junct to study of the Book which is the only safe sail- 
ing chart on the oceans of either time or eternity. 

The main point is to make Bible study the means 
of reaching souls with truth vitally important to them. 
To illustrate: The writer once had an interesting 
Bible class in a large Sunday-school. One day a 
wild storm drove a bevy of street Arabs in there for 
shelter. They were of the kind noted for their skill 
in making trouble for good citizens and the police, by 
stealing, breaking windows, etc. What to do with 
them was a question with both the pastor, who was 
present, and the superintendent. Ifhey were driven 
away, they would therefore be extra troublesome out- 
siders in future. Ragged, wet, filthy, and saucy, they 
were not attractive subjects to a teacher. I was 
asked to leave the regular class in hand, and see what 
could be done to entertain and benefit these uninvited 
and uninviting visitors. 

I began by asking them the distance and direction 
from us of a city a few hours away by rail. Some 
of them had been there, and were proud to be able to 
answer some questions about that city. This was the 
entering wedge to some questions and statements on 
Bible lands still farther away. The railway, steam- 
ship, and donkey rides necessary to go there, and go 
around when there ; to talk about the boys, and the dogs 
and cats, the birds and the flowers, of that country where 
Christmas first came. By that time two of these boys 
were cuddled as close as they could get to each side of 
their teacher, and three were kneeling in front of him. 
All those seven faces were earnestly looking into his, 
and the class was as receptive and as orderly a one 
as there was in that school. They were then ready 
for nearly a half-hour of teaching on the spiritual sides 
of the regular lesson of that day. Some of them be- 
came regular scholars in that school. 

This is only a type of numerous other actual cases 
the writer has had in dealing with the ‘‘restless 
class’’ (that is in almost every school), as he has 
visited schools in over a score of the United States, — 
sometimes when the class numbered twenty ©r thirty 
small boys. 

Any one who has never done so, and who will take 
the trouble, in even a few minutes of Bible reading, 
to really understand any geography there may be in 
the portion read, will be surprised to see how much 
interest and understanding is thereby added, and how 
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it helps to fix the main facts and ideas of that reading 
in the mind. Furthermore, with a class, for example, 
studying the story of Joseph seeking his brethren, try 
going by map light with the boy from the vale of 
Hebron, where jacob lived, to Bethlehem, where his 
mother was buried,—on past Mt. Moriah and Bethel, 
with memory of their stories of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
and his father’s vision, which he had, doubtless, heard 
at home so often. Thence, after his cruel sale at Do- 
than, go with him in his captive way along the Medi- 
terranean shore to Egypt. Marching for days in 
sight of mountains near where his father was waiting 
for him, and from which swift rescue would come if 
those at home only knew his situation,—and see if 
the boys and the girls in that class do not get inter- 
ested in the lesson through its geography, especially 
if you have a thoroughly indexed map to aid in in- 
stantly finding the places* mentioned, and if, further- 
more, it is a relief map, where the hills and the valleys 
are shown as if looking down on them from a balloon. 

Large portions of the International Lessons for 1902 
and 1903 relate to the travels of Paul, the ‘petite 
Apostle,’’—physically smaller than Napoleon, who in 
turn took comfort in saying he himself was ‘larger 
than Alexander the Great.’’ Follow him cartographi- 
cally over his field as above suggested, and in that 
vast mission work there will be abundant and vivid 
verification of the ground we take. With advanced 
classes it may be well, in a few cases, to further 
elaborate by weaving in an occasional thread of still 
more ancient geography and its related history, as 
well as that more modern than the days of Paul, —the 
Greek conquests of Alexander, modern Christian mis- 
sions, and even recent Armenian troubles. In Asia 
Minor especially these subjects are intimately inter- 
woven, as also the present German battle for railway 
control of travel and traffic to India and China,—a 
battle having much to do with religious and reform 
missions among hundreds of millions of people. Ara- 
rat, the monarch mountain of Bible lands, also in this 
field, would be a fine subject for essays to be read at 
Bible-study conventions, —only one, in fact, of many 
subjects good as well for literary and social gatherings 
of a Sunday-school. Thus the importance of the 
general subject of Bible study will be magnified, not 
minified. It will help to remove the ‘‘far country’’ 
flavor of the Book, and make it more plain that the 
great love-letter sent down to us from the stars is for 
each one of us, here and now. 

No competent councilor will thoroughly examine 
this subject without finding that ‘‘ there is very much 
land to be possessed’’ in the realms of Bible geography. 

PHILADELPHIA. 








The Fairies’ 
By Zelia Margaret Walters 


Fireworks 


‘¢ | JUST hate horrid, noisy fire-crackers,’* said Con- 
stance. ‘‘I like to see them explode, if only 
they wouldn’t make any noise. But they do 

make a noise, every one, and I’ most wish we wouldn't 

have any Fourth of July.’’ 

‘«Well,’’ said Uncle Fred, ‘‘ my tastes are exactly 
like yours. I would like fireworks very well if they 
didn’t make any noise. I think you and I will have 
to go out in the country to-morrow, and see if we can't 
find some quiet fireworks.’’ 

Uncle Fred had been sick a long time, and that was 
why he did not like any noise. 

‘¢I don’t believe there are any quiet ones,’’ said 
Constance. 

‘« I believe we could find some,’’ said Uncle Fred, 
with his eyes twinkling. ‘‘At any rate, we will go on 
a voyage of discovery to-morrow if your mama has no 
objections. Run, and ask her.’’ 

Constance danced away, and was back in a mo- 
ment, to say: ‘‘She says I may go, if the fireworks 
aren't dangerous.’’ 

‘‘Oh! they aren't at all,’’ said Uncle Fred soberly. 
‘And now, Pussykins, you must go to bed at seven 
o'clock to-night, for we're going to get up extremely 
early, or we shall be caught by the worst of the noise.’’ 

The next morning, in the gray twilight, Constance 
jumped out of bed when mama called her. It only 
took a minute to dress, for she wore her plainest 
clothes. Then mama went back to bed, and Con- 
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stance ran downstairs to where Uncle Fred was wait- 
ing in the hall. 

They drove away through the dim mist that made 
the city look queer and unfamiliar. On the hilltop 
just outside the city they saw the first heralds of the 
day,—long shafts of light that reached up into the 
grayness and turned it to billows of gold. As soon 
as it was light, Uncle Fred drew out a basket of break- 
fast that Constance’s mama had packed the night 
before. Constance said it was the very nicest break- 
fast she had ever eaten. The roadside daisies nodded 
good-morning to her, mild-eyed cows lowed inquir- 
ingly over the fences, and a small brown bird on a 
blackberry bush sang a happy song, Constance said 
that was little Tommy Tucker singmg for his supper, 
and she left a generous supply of crumbs for him. 

After a while they drove up to a big white farm- 
house, with orchards on each side. The farmer and 
his wife were glad to see them; and there were no 
boys, so, of course, no firecrackers. They only stayed 
a little while. Uncle Fred asked for a key to the boat- 
house, and said they would be back to dinner. Then 
the two explorers started out walking across fields 
toward a great green wood. 

Oh, it was such a delightful day! The meadows 
were starred with white daisies. They had to cross a 
shallow little river on stepping-stones, and frightened 
fish darted away at the sound of their voices. A flock 
of sheep, that had been feeding on the other side of 
the river, raised their heads to look at the intruders, 
and then scampered to the farthest corner of the 
meadow. And the woods were more beautiful than 
the meadows. The shadows were cool; shy flowers 
peeped up unexpectedly. Constance exclaimed in 
delight over the green moss, the acorn-cups just fit for 
fairy banquets, the partridge-vine with its white blos- 
soms, and more things than I can tell about. 

Sometimes a chirping bird flew to the top of a tall 
tree, a chipmunk scolded at them, and a smali brown 
snake slid away at their feet. They went through a 
thicket, and a shining lake was spread out before them. 

Uncle Fred found the boathouse, and a few min- 
utes later they were gliding over the water in the shade 
of the wood. They gathered handfuls of waxen water- 
lilies ; they watched the pictures of the clouds in the 
water ; in clear places they saw fish playing beneath 
them. Dinner time came before Constance though! 
of it. They went back by the path through the wood. 

Although they had seen many wonderful things, Con- 
stance could think of nothing that resembled fireworks. 
After dinner she visited the farmyard with Farme: 
West, and admired the downy chicks. Then she lay 
down for a nap, because Uncle Fred said they were 
going to start back very late. It was dark when she 
awoke, and Uncle Fred was calling : 

‘Come, Constance, and see the fireworks.’’ 

She ran out, and there over the field across the road 
she saw multitudes of tiny lights darting to and fro. 

‘‘Oh! how pretty they are, and so little!’’ she 
cried. ‘And they don't make a bit of noise. They 
must be fairy fireworks, —aren't they, Uncle?’’ 

‘* Ye-e-s,’’ said Uncle Fred, ‘‘1 believe they are, 
though some folks call them fireflies."’ 

Constance watched the beautiful fairy lights until 
it was time to gohome. And then—just think of it !— 
some of them, or else others just like them, went with 
the little girl almost all the way to the city, flashing 
their tiny lanterns about on every side. 

‘«Uncle,’’ said Constance, when they were home, 
‘this was the loveliest Fourth I ever had. Let's you 
and me be a club, and go to the country every year 
for a nice quiet time with the fairy fireworks,"’ 

Akron, O. 
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The Frown’s Companion 
By Clara J. Denton 


AID the Frown to the Smile, “ Come, walk with me 
to-day.” 
“ Very well,” said the Smile, “since you’re going my 
way.” 


They journeyed on slowly for perhaps half a mile, 
And each person they met Said, “Good morning, dear 
Smile.” 


Till at last cried the Frown, “‘ Now, this never will do ; 
There’s no greeting for me, though I’m bigger than 
you.” 


“ That’s true,” was the answer; ‘‘ but remember, the 
while, 
Even you, as companicn, selected the Smile.” 
Woopstock, Ont. 
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Exod. 


Lesson 2. July 13. The Ten Commandments: Duties to God 
(Read Deut. 5 : 1-15; Matt. 22 : 34-40.) Memory verses: 3-I1 








Golden Text: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.—Luke 10 : 27 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And God spake all these words, saying, 

21 am the LorD thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of E’gypt, out of 
the house of bondage. 

3 Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

4 Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that és in the earth beneath, 
or that és in the water under the earth : 

5 Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them: for | the LorD thy God am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fath- 
ers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me ; 

6 And shewing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments, 

7 Thou shalt not take the name of the LORD 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And God spake all these words, saying, 

2 I am Jehovah thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
1 bondage. 

3 Thou shalt have no other gods ? before 
me. 

4 Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image, nor any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth: 5 thou 
shalt not bow down thyself unto them, nor 
serve them ; for I Jehovah thy God am a jeal- 
ous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, upon the third and upen 
the fourth generation of them that hate me, 
6 and showing lovingkindness unto 4 thou- 
sands of them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments. 


COMMON VERSION 


thy God in vain: for the LORD will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. 

9 Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work : 

10 But the seventh day és the sabbath of the 
LORD thy God: in i¢ thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cat- 
tle, nor thy stranger that ¢s within thy gates : 

11 For im six days the LORD made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them és, and 
rested the seventh day : wherefore the LorD 
blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


7 Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah 
thy God ‘in vain ; for Jehovah will not hold 
him gui!tless that taketh his name ‘in vain. 

8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. 9 Six days shalt thou labor, and do all 
thy work. 10 but the seventh day is a sab- 
bath unto Jehovah thy God: in if thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-ser- 
vant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates: 11 for in six days Jehovah 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and al) that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day : w] ere- 
fore Jehovah blessed the sabbath day, and 
haliowed it. 


1 Heb. bondmen. % Or, besides me * Ot, a thousand generations 4 Or, for vanity or falsehood 


The American Revision copyright, 191, by Thomas Nelson and Son. 
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wesson Calendar 


1. July 6.—The Giving of Manna. ......... Exod. 16: 1-15 
2. July 13.—The Ten Commandments : 
i Sree Sarre Exod. 20: t-11 


3. July 90.—The Ten Commandments : 
ft 3 Pee ere Exod, 20: 12-17 
4 July 27.—Worshiping the Golcden Calf. ..... Exod. 32 : 1-35 
5. August 3.—The Tabernacle... ......... Exod. 40: 1-38 
6. August 10.—Nadab and Abihu: Temperance 

Lesson , 
7. August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan . 
8. August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 t0 14:4 
9. August 31.—The Brazen Serpent. ......... Num, 21: 1-9 
10. September 7.—The Prophet like Moses... . Deut. 18: 9-22 
11. September 14.—Loving and Obeying God . . . . Deut. 30: 11-20 


, . . . Lev. 10: tent 
. Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 


12. September 21.—The Death of Moses. ....... Deut. 34: 1-12 
13. September 28.—Review. 
> 4 
God keeps those who keep his law. 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Exod. 20: 1-11. 

TUES.—Deut. 6: 1-15. 

WED.—Deut, 6: 16-25. 
THURS.—Deut. 27 : I-10. 


Duties to God. 

Exhortation to obedience. 

‘* For our good."’ 

The commandments written. 
FRI,—Josh. 23: 1-11. Warning against disobedience. 
Sat.—Psa. 19. The perfect law. 

SuN.—Mark 12: 28-34. ‘The great commandment. 

(Furnished by che International Bible Reading Association.) 


“ 


There is no law against our likeness to God's 
character. 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Our Duties toward God 


1. Remember God : 

Jam Jehovah thy God, who brought thee (1, 2). 
Fear of Jehovah . . . beginning of wisdom (Psa. 111 : 10). 
Fear God, .. . whole duty of man (Eccl. 12: 13). 
Blessed. . . that feareth Jehovah (Psa. 128 : 1). 
2. Worship God: 

Have no other gods... not make... image (3, 4). 


Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God (Matt. 4 : 10). 
Worship Jehovah in holy array (Psa. 96 : 9). 
Serve Jehovah with gladness (Psa. 100: 2). 


3- Love God: 


/ Jehovah... am a jealous God (5). 
Love Jehovah. . . with all thy heart (Deut. 6: 5). 
The first is, . . . love the Lord (Mark 12: 28-30) 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon ( Matt. 6 : 24). 
4- Obey God: 
Lovingkindness unto... that love me (6). 


Obey my voice, . . . mine own possession (Exod. 19: 5). 
Thy will be done, . . . on earth (Matt. 6: 10). 

lam come... .o do thy will (Heb. 10: 7). 

s- Honor God's Name: 

Not take the name cf Jehovah... in vain (7). 
Shall not swear by my name falsely (Lev. 19 : 12). 
Swear not at all (Matt. 5 : 33-37). 

Let your yea be yea (Jas. 5 : 12). 
6. Keep God's Day : 
Remember the sabbath day (8-11). 
God blessed the seventh dav (Gen. 2: 2, 3). 
Ye shall keep my sabbaths (Exod. 31 : 12, 13). 
I gave them my sabbaths, . . . a sign (Ezek. 20: 12). 


< 


He commends his love when he commands a law. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The month following the events of the last 
lesson (Exod. 19: 1; comp. 16: 1). 
PLace.—Mt. Sinai, in the region between the 
two northern arms of the Red Sea. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—The fifth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy and very many places given in the mar- 
ginal references of Bibles. 

INTERVENING EvEeNTS.—Those narrated in chapters 
17 and 19; the journey from the wilderness of Sin to 
Rephidim; the bringing of water from the rock, ac- 
counting for the local names Massah and Meribah; 
the fighting with Amalek; then the removal from 
Rephidim to Sinai ‘‘ before the mount;” a prelimi- 
nary covenant in which Jehovah takes Israel“to be 
‘*mine own,” ‘‘a kingdom of priests and a holy na- 
tion;” the mountain on fire, and the ople warned 
not to touch it; Moses passing to and fro as mediator 
between Jehovah and Israel. Jethro’s visit (chap. 18) 
came later (comp. 18 : 5 with 19: I, 2). 
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Verse 1.—God spake: In Deuteronomy emphasis 
is laid on the statement that God spoke from the 
cloud, invisible, yet so that Israel heard the words 
(5 : 23-27; 4: 10-12, etc.).— 7hese words: What we 
call ‘‘the ten commandments,” ‘‘the moral law,” is 
in the Old Testament currently called ‘‘the ten 
words,” or, ‘‘ the words ” (for example, Exod. 34 : 28; 
Deut. 4: 13; 10:4). According to the biblical ac- 
count, these ‘‘ words” were first given orally from 
Sinai, and afterward written. 

Verse 2.—The God who speaks these words is 
already in relations with Israel, through the transac- 
tion recorded in Exodus 19: 3-8 and previous trans- 
actions. 

Verse 3.—Before me: The marginal rendering, 
‘*besides me,” is better. This first ‘‘ word” is a pro- 
hibition of polytheism. 

Verses 4-6.—The second ‘‘ word” forbids polythe- 


istic symbols, even in the worship of the one true 
God. Images of gods may be fine as works of art, 
but they are misleading as helps te devotion.—A 
jealous God: In the Hebrew, £/ ganna (‘‘ God Most 

ealous”),—an appellation like God Almighty, God 
Most High, God Everlasting, God All-seeing (for ex- 
ample, Gen. 17: 1; 14: 18; 21: 33; 16:13). Jehovah 
is represented as jealous of even the use of symbols 
that may turn the mind of the worshiper away from 
himself.— Visiting the iniguity ... showing loving- 
kindness: The laws of heredity afford good materials 
for interpreting these statements. 

Verse 7.—The third ‘‘ word” forbids insincerity 
and irreverence in matters in which God is concerned. 
—Il/n vain: ‘*For the falseness,” with the idea of 
sham, spuriousness, emptiness, as well as of talse- 
hood. Making oath to something not true is cen- 
trally the thing that is forbidden, but. that does not 
exhaust the meaning of the precept. 

Verses 8-11.—A fourth ‘* word.’— Remember: Be 
mindful of. The word does not necessarily imply 
that the sabbath was already known, but that impli- 
cation is found elsewhere (for example, Exod. 16), 
and especially in the variant reading in Deuteronomy: 
‘* Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as Jeho- 
vah thy God commanded thee” (Deut. 5 : 12).— 
To keep it holy: To make of it a thing apart, dif- 
ferent from other days.—Unto Jehovah thy God: It 
is to be a day of divine associations. Elsewhere we 
find directions for keeping it as a religious festival, 
like the new moons and the set feasts, with especial 
observances (for example, Num. 28: 9, 10; 1 Chron, 
23: 31; Ezek. 46: 1, 2, 4, 125-2 Chron. 9:-4; 8:39; 
31 : 3; 2 Kings 4: 23). The indications are that 
the sabbath was from the beginning peculiarly a 
day of worship.—7hou shalt not do any work: It 
is also to be.a day of rest from labor. There is no 
prohibition of play except in so far as play is incon- 
sistent with worship and rest.—Nor ¢ % stranger: 
It should be translated ‘‘ sojourner.”’ he law ap- 
plies to transient as well as to poemenses residents. 
—For in six days, etc.:_ This reference to the creation 
account is omitted in Deuteronomy, and in place of 
it is a reference to the deliverance from Egypt. 

That the writer or writers of the Pentateuch did 
not regard ‘‘the ten words” as absolutely tied to one 
verbal form is evident from the variations between 
the copies in Exodus andin Deuteronomy. But are we 
to hold that in the second and third and fourth com- 
mandments the original form was much briefer, the 
present form being an amplification of the original ? 
An affirmative answer to this question is plausible, 
but it falls far short of being established by evidence, 
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ni ISITING Tue INIQUITY OF THE FATHERS UPON 

THE CHILDREN.”—As a matter of fact many 

instances of the visiting the fathers’ sin upon 
the children,.or children’s children, have been re- 
lated to us, not only as having taken place among 
the Arabs of the wild Hauran (Bashan) but even 
here in Mt. Lebanon. A couple of years ago, 
in our own village, the friends of a man acct- 
dentally killed proposed, since they could not secure 
the actual manslayer, to shoot a relative of his in 
Jerusalem, who had no knowledge whatever of the 
affair; fortunately, this atrocious pruposition was 
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confidentially revealed to my husband, who was thus 
able, by his influence with the would-be avenger, to 
avert what would have been a double tragedy. 

““THou SHALT NOT TAKE THE NAME OF JEHOVAH 
Tuy Gop 1n Vain.”—It is far more common here to 
hear the name of God taken in vain than to hear it 
used reverently. The name of God is continually 
upon the lips of the people. The incensed child, as 
soon as it can lisp, says to its parent, ‘‘ Aduk” (Thy 
father), meaning, ‘‘ May God curse your father!” and 
a hundred times a day you may hear, ‘‘ A//ah yick- 
sarik!” (May God break you!) The profanity of 
the ple is simply terrible. 

‘* REMEMBER THE SABBATH Day, TO KEEP IT Hoty.” 
—I don’t suppose the idea of sanctifying the Lord's 
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The Ten 


By Alexander 


OME general considerations as to the Decalogue 
as a whole are of even more importance than 
the study of the individual commandments. We 

assume its Mosaic origin, against which the theory 
that there was no spiritual religion nor morality in 
Israel till the era of the great prophets is the only 
weapon,—a theory which stands on feet which have 
much more of the clay of hypothesis and question- 
begging than of the iron of demonstrated fact in their 
anatomy. We take for granted also the truth of the 
initial statement that ‘‘ God spake all these words.” 
We have, then, a divine revelation at a certain point 
in the national development. 
“ a 

The first point to be noted concerning it is the 
stamp of the time and circumstances of its origin 
which the Decalogue bears. It is addressed to peo- 
ple whose memories of the exodus are fresh and 
strong, who need very elementary instruction, who 
are surrounded by polytheism and idolatry. Many 
attempts have been made to crowd the highest and 
widest ethics into the Ten Words, and by an inge- 
nious system of deductions and expansions semething 
of the sort may be plausibly accomplished, but a good 
deal of crushing has to be inflicted on the articles be- 
fore they are all packed away in so narrow a room. 
It is far more reverent to note the limitations and in- 
completenesses by which the Decalogue was fitted for 
a comparatively rude people. We may further note 
its great distinction and advance on the way of think- 
ing characteristic of the time. That double charac- 
teristic of correspondence with, and yet progress 
beyond, the time and circumstances of origin, marks 
all divine communications, and eminently marks this 
brief summary of duty.’ For when ‘‘ God spake all 
these words,” which fuse into one whole religion and 
morality, the notion that these two had anything to 
do with one another was unknown, even as it is largely 
strange to all polytheistic religions even now. In an 
age and a world where religion meant ceremonies 
with no moral element in them, and morality, such 
as existed, meant obedience to the faint voice of one’s 
own conscience, with no support from religion, the 
Ten Words proclaimed the indissoluble union of the 
two,—the great truth needed in ouf day as much as 
ever,—that religion is the soul of morality, and moral- 
ity the body of religion. That life which in its God- 
ward aspect is religion, in its man-ward is morality. 
The tables on which the Law is written are two, but 
the Law is one. 
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Again, we note that most of the commandments 
are negative. A code of prohibitions is imperfect, 
and tends to produce a narrow and slavish type of 
obedience. But, in a world full of temptations to evil 
and of evil practices, ‘‘ Thou shalt not” is needed as 
preparation for ‘‘ Thou shalt,” and the language of 
the good man must often be, ‘‘So did not I, because 
of the fear of the Lord.” In Eastern cities the front 
towards the street is frowning, gloomy, with narrow 
windows and barred doors, but within are spacious 
courts with fountains and flowers, and the gloomy 
exterior is needed to guard the smiling interior. 
Negative commandments are as ‘‘a wall of fire round 
about” the noble life ; obedience to positive ones is 
as the ‘‘ glory in the midst of” it. 

Further, Christ has enlarged and deepened most 
of the commandments. The Christian law of life 
fills out, heightens, spiritualizes the Decalogue, which 
means’ that he makes it more, not less, stringent. 
Turning to the religious duties in the present lesson, 
we note, first, that the deliverance from Egypt is laid 
as the basis of the Decalogue. So, even at that early 
stage, a great redemptive act is the foundation of the 
divine claim, and the underlying motive of obedience 
is grateful love. 

The First Commandment sounds as if molded by 
consideration for the comparatively rude people of 

the Exodus, for it does not proclaim monotheism as 
plainly as later prophets would probably have done, 
but confines itself to strictly enjoining forbidding 

polytheism for Israel. It leaves the question of the 
g 
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Day enters the minds of the people in the East. 
Some attend early morning service in their respective 
churches, and, having done their duty in this respect, 
pass the rest of the day, like any other ‘‘ azed” (feast 
day), in visiting and promenading, etc. Butchers 
and small tradesmen find it their most profitable day 
for business, but mechanics and laborers, if lazily in- 
clined (as is usually the case) maintain their right to 
rest. However, not principle, but inclination, guides 
them in this respect, for some are willing to work on 
the Sabbath if you will employ them. 
SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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His majesty is known by his mercy. 
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Words. I. 


McLaren, D.D. 


existence of ‘‘other gods” undealt with, only sternly 
demanding that they shall-not be recognized by the 
people. Surely that tone is a trace of the early origin 
of the Decalogue. This commandment has no reason 
annexed ; the reason lies in the redemptive act just 
spoken of. Idolatry is forbidden in the Second Com- 
mandment. We cannot realize the tremendous force 
of the temptation to worshiping a visible representa- 
tion of God which still holds so many peoples in its 
grip ; but we can see that even now it has not lost all 
its seducing power, and that fibers of that root of bit- 
terness still remain even in the soil of the church. 

For Israel the temptation was overwhelming. To 
stand alone against the world was beyondthem. Let 
us not blame them harshly, since we have little of 
their temptations, and since some parts of the church 
are not wholly free from their sin. The reason given 
for this commandment embodies two great principles, 
—the solemn law of heredity, by which the children’s 
teeth are set on edge by the sour grapes that the 
fathers have eaten; and the lofty thought which soars 
high above the region of commands or prohibitions, 
that the love of God is the life of religion and the spring 
of all keeping of his commandments. Here in this 
early code, written on tables of stone, is enshrined 
the evangelical-principle that ‘‘ love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” e may recall, too, our Lord’s deepen- 
ing of this commandment to the woman of Samaria, 
‘*They that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth,” which turns the water of a prohibition 
into the wine of a positive precept,—which is a revela- 
tion as well as a commandment. 

rd 

The Third Commandment is probably directed 
primarily against unmeaning mechanical repetitions 
of God’s name in the frenzied invocations common to 
heathenism, but may be regarded as including in its 
sweep such sins as profane swearing, perjury, etc., 
and not less the unthinking use of the divine name, 
which may find a place in so-called Christian prayers 
quite as sinfully, and perhaps even more harmfully, 
than in profane swearing. Profound reverence for the 
revealed character of God is prescribed by the pro- 
hibition of taking the name in vain. Idle speech of 
all sorts is criminal, most guilty of all is idle speech 
about God. 

The observance of the sabbath is the one piece of 
ritual, or form of worship, in the Decalogue. It is 
founded in Exodus on the divine rest from creation, 
while in the version of the Decalogue in Deuter- 

~onomy 5 it is based on kindliness to servants, ac- 
centuated by the remembrance of Israel’s servitude 
in Egypt. oth reasons point to the fact that the 
sabbath was instituted primarily as a day of rest from 
worldly toil, while the place of the commandment 
among the ‘religious duties” points to the no less 
important fact that the sabbath rest is used for its 
highest purpose when it is welcomed as giving oppor- 
tunity for devout meditation, united worship, and 
gracious ministries of beneficence. The machine 
of the body needs a seventh-day rest, and the spirit 
no less needs a seventh day on which it may be re- 
created, calmed, and stimulated by communion with 
God and the vision of the invisible. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HIS preface is of more value than any other 
whole book. ‘I am Jehovah thy God, who 
brought thee out of... bondage.”’ 

Commandments are laws. Laws are conditions of 
best existence. They are given by One who knows 
what is best, by One who has vastly larger ambitions 
for us than we have for ourselves, and who knows 
the means of our reaching the stature of perfect man- 
hood, as the child does not. 

Besides being associated with best and great 


things, commandments are connected with pleasant 
things. ‘‘Run in them with delight ;” they ‘give 
understanding ;” ‘‘I love them ;” ‘blessed is he 
that delighteth greatly in them,” are expressions of 
the blessed men of all ages. They are not grievous. 
Christ kept them all. 

In keeping of them there is great reward. Mercy 
is promised to the thousandth generation in the 
second ; rest for all, and a following of God's plan 
for best Work, is shown in the fourth; long lite is 
offered in the fifth. The multiplied blessings and re- 
wards of every kind that flow from keeping all the 
commandments is rehearsed in Leviticus 26: 4-13. 

The keeping of the commandments is associated 
with love. ‘If ye love me, keep them.” ‘If ye keep 
my commandments, ye shall abide in my love ; even 
as I have kept my Father's commandments, and abide 
in his love.’"”’ How vivid and real that love was! It 
was certified to by voices from without and by con- 
sciousness within. Does not the ‘‘as so” make pos- 
sible as sure a consciousness within us ? 

Love seeks expression in service. It delights to 
do all the commandments. Hence the whole culture 
of love lies in obedience to commandments. Want- 
ing ‘‘more love to thee,” do not sing merely, but 
obey implicitly. 

Christ's summary of this whole series of command- 
ments is, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, soul, and mind.” 
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The first proof of fitness for freedom is submis- 
sion to right regulation. 





When God manifested himself to his people Israel at 
Sinat, with lightnings and thunderings and the voice of 
a trumpet and the smoking of the mountain, and when 
the people were affrighted, and stood afar off, Moses bade 
them fear not, for God had come, not for their punish- 
ment, but for their good. At that time God made a 
covenant of love with his people, and the Ten Words of 
that loving covenant, not the Ten Commandments of an 
arbitrary law, as we are accustomed to consider them, 
were written on two stone tablets, to be kept in a casket, 
or the ** Ark of the Covenant,’ as a permanent memo- 
rial. That the Israelites understood love to be at the 
basis of this law, or this covenant, was shown in the fact 
that when the law was rewritten, or repeated, in Deu- 
teronomy, the sum of the law was given in this form 
(Deut, 6: 4-9).—From the editorial in this issue of The 
Sunday School Times. 











The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HOU shalt have no other gods before me (v. 3). 
The pith of this commandment is, Thou shalt 
have no other object in life nearer or dearer 

than to discover and know and love me, the true and 
living God, who am gradually disclosing myself to 
the hearts of men. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, 
nor any likeness, etc. (v. 4). How far some of us 
have traveled from the particular peril indicated 
here! Nothing could be more repugnant than for us 
to bow in worship to ah idol. Every instinct of our 
souls would rebel. But have you never bestowed on 
a friend, on your business, on your money, on your- 
self, the love and adoration which belong to God? 
And there is a stiJl more special modern peril. We 
may not have placed a material idol in the shrine 
where we ought to have worshiped the true and liv- 
ing God, but we have seated upon his throne that 
impersonal energy called force. Talk about the fas- 
cination and danger of idol worship! Here is a peril 
a thousandfold more terrible. Millions of us (uncon- 
sciously, perhaps) are prostrating ourselves before 
force and law instead of before mind and heart. 
These fearful abstractions are benumbing and para- 
lyzing our emotions of love and devotion. I believe 
that a century of such prostration (it cannot bé called 
worship) will have as deadly an influence on the soul 
as did the worship of Astarte and Baal. Skeptics 
may sneer at the idea of God’s being ‘jealous ” as 
immoral, but one thing is certain, and that is that 
Nature, or Force, or whatever you wish to call that 
supreme power that shapes the destinies of men, will 
never let them worship anything but the highest. 
With a fearful and inexorable judgment, he (or it) 
‘visits the iniquity” of worshiping anything less 
than the highest with infinite misery and shame. If 
this jealousy can be in nature without subjecting it 
to reproach, why should it be a reproach to nature’s 
God ? 

Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God 
in vain (vy. 7). Profanity is the most puzzling of all 
vices, for it looks so improbable that its effects should 
be so profound. No man realizes beforehand what 
damage it will do him, nor afterwards what it has 
done him. This discovery is left for others. They 
know that he has been coarsened, vulgarized, and 
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brutalized. I knew a man who wouldn't believe how 
coarse and vulgar and brutal ag some was, until, 
one day (to teach him a lesson), his beautiful wife be- 
gan to swear like a pirate. It gave him such a shock 
of horror that he never uttered another oath. The 
Devil has some sort of reward for every vice but 
swearing, and this dirty service he gets men to per- 
form for nothing. It gratifies no passion, it promotes 
no interest, it gives no pleasure. On the other hand, 
it destroys reverence, offends all decent people, and 
insults God. An oath in the month of a boy is a 
worm in a flower, a serpent in a bird’s nest, a wolf in 
a cradle. 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (v. 8). 
You can judge a man’s intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual attainments by the use he makes of his Sab- 
baths. If they bore him, it is as certain that he has not 
achieved true culture as is his being bored by litera- 
ture and art. If he devotes them to idleness or pleas- 
ure, it is like letting a pianola stand closed, or using 
it to play rag-time music. I would be more ashamed 
not to know how to make my Sabbath days a supreme 
joy and blessing than not to know how to spend a 
thousand dollars to my*own advantage. Men need 
to bathe their souls in their peace and quiet as they 
need to bathe their bodies in pure water. It takes 
time to be holy. Men can no more be holy without 
quiet hours of exposing themselves to the influence 
of the divine Spirit than an apple can get mellow 
without weeks of hanging inthe sun. You may be 
able to keep honest and industrious and faithful by 
being everlastingly on the hop, skip, and jump, but. 
holy (calm, serene, tranquil, at rest in moral equi- 
librium) you will never be without your hours and 
days of meditation and worship. Men are not pol- 
ished into holiness by being eternally rolled along. 
the shore of the ocean of life, — Don't try 
to keep Sunday holy, but your se//. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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A false god may be made out of our foolish 
thoughts of the true one. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EGIN by having the school repeat the command- 
B ments in the lesson. Then have them repeat 
the Golden Text. Where were the Israelites 
when God gave these commandments ? To whom 
did he give them? On what were they written? 
Among what kind of a people had these Israelites 
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been brought up? (Idolatrous.) What kinds of things 
did the Egyptians worship? (Beetles, bulls, croco- 
diles, etc.) What does the first commandment for- 
bid? Was there much danger that God’s people 
would disobey this commandment? What does the 
second commandment forbid? What is forbidden in 
the third commandment? To what does the fourth 
commandment refer? How are we to keep this day? 
Now call again for the Golden Text. When it has 
been given, put down the word Love on the board. 
Now let us see how this new commandment covers 
all the others. If we love God, shall we worship any 
other being as God? No, love will guard God's per- 
son, so that we shall not put any one else in his place. 
Now put down the words Guards God’s Person. 
But if we truly love God, shall we ever wish to take 
his name in vain? Surely not. So put down the 
word Name. Now take the last commandment. If 
we love God, how shall we want to — his day? 
Holy. Yes; so love to God will guard his day, as 
well as his person and his name. Put down the word 
Day. So we see what a wonderful thing love is, for 
it leads us to obey the commands of God, not because 
we are afraid of him, but because we love him. Now 
have some one lead in prayer that God may shed 
abroad his love in our hearts as never before, so that 
we may keep his commandments better than ever. 





LOVE GUARDS 
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The ideal week is made up of worshipful work 
and reverent rest. 


ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs "’) 
**Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ Psalm 19: 7-11. 
** People of the living God."’ (22: 5-9. 35: 1-5.) 
** He leadeth me ; oh! blessed Psalm 81 : 8-16. 


thougint."’ (112: 6-13. 166: 1-5.) 
‘Oh for a closer walk with God." an yan. : a 
‘*O day of rest and gladness."’ an teres” +1, 8). 
‘* Another six days’ work is done."’ (107: 1-6. 158: 1-4.) 
" Light of light, enlighten me."’ Psalm 86 : 8-12. 
** This is the day of light.’’ (117: 5-9. 173 : 6-10.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father's 
Love and Care for his Children. 


ll, Lesson Topic: The Ten Commandments: Duties 
to God. 


ill, Golden Text: Zhou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.—Luke to: 27. 


IV. Result Sought: 
An appreciation that love makes rules and 
that love obeys rules. 


V. Starting-Points : 

(Nors.—Starting-point No. x is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.} 

1. Rules in school. 
2. Rules in the home. 
3. Review of last week’s lesson. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LEssoN SrTory. 

The first thing that the teacher must accomplish in 
the teaching of lessons two and three of this quarter 
is to get the children to understand that laws are 
good and necessary. It would be better to speak of 
these as rules rather than laws, gradually introducing 


the commonly used word ‘‘commandments.” If most 
of the children in the class attend school, the best 
starting-point would be ‘‘rules in school ;" for in- 


stance, What time does school begin? Why is every- 
body expected to be there on time? What kind of a 
school would it be if everybody came when they 
pleased and went away whenever they wanted to, 
etc.? The rules of the home must also be spoken of, 
because we are aiming, during this quarter, to com- 
pare God's dealings with the children of Israel to the 
dealings of an earthly father with his family of chil- 


dren. The teacher should be sure that the children 
see that to be without such rules, as a stated time for 
breakfast, dinner, supper, going to bed, etc., would 
lead to confusion and unhappiness. 


2. Lesson STory. 


The kind heavenly Father knew that the children 
of Israel could never live in peace and happiness if 
they did not have some rules to show them the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. So one day he called 
their leader, Moses, and told him that he had some- 
thing to say to him. When Moses went up into the 
mountain to speak with him, the heavenly Father 
said : ‘‘ Here are some rules which I have written on 
these great stones ; take them, and give them to my 
children. Tell them I have made these rules for 
their happiness, and that I want them to obey 
them.” hen Moses came down from the mountain 
he called the family together, and said: ‘ Listen, 
everybody, to the rules which the heavenly Father 
has sent to you.”” Then he read them these words. 

At this point read the lesson of the day to the 
children, or, after reading the introduction, have 
them repeat together the first four commandments 
shortened. 

Let me tell you a story. 

Elizabeth lived in a lovely large house. She had a 
kittie, and a dog, and a doll’s carriage and three dol- 
lies. She was very fond of her dollies, and her 
mother loved to see her playing with them, and often 
showed her how to make dear little dresses for them. 

One Saturday afternoon Elizabeth was making a 
lovely new party dress for Marie, her biggest doll. 
She could not get it finished that day, and when bed- 
time came, mother said, ‘‘ You can finish Marie's 
dress on Monday, dear.” The next day Elizabeth 
went to Sunday-school. She had been learning these 
very rules which the heavenly Father gave to the 
children of Israel, and that day in Sunday-school she 
repeated them with the other children, just as we 
have done to-day. 

That afternoon Elizabeth's mother had a head- 
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ache, and was lying down in her room, so Elizabeth 
went off to play Sunday-school with her dollies. As 
she took up Marie, she saw her lovely party dress 
lying there waiting to be finished. ‘I wish I could 
finish it now,” thought Elizabeth. ‘It wouldn't take 
long ; I believe I will,” and she took it in her hand 
and began to look for the needle. Just then some- 
thing seemed to say to her, ‘‘Don’t forget the 
heavenly Father’s rule, ‘Remember the sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” She stopped a moment and 
thought, and then she slowly put the dress down, 
and said to herself, ‘‘I think it would be breaking 
God's rule ; I guess I'll just play Sunday-school.” 

3. TRANSITION. ‘ 


How many rules did the heavenly Father make for 
the children of Israel? How did he send them to his 
children? What were some of these rules? What 
was Elizabeth doing one Saturday afternoon? Why 
didn’t she finish making the dollie’s dress that day ? 
What did she wish to do on Sunday afternoon when 
she went to play Sunday-school with her dollie ? 
Why did she not finish the dress then ? 


4. TrutTH EMPHASIZED. 
What does the Golden Text say? Let us read it 
this way : Thou shalt love the heavenly Father with 


all thy heart. How did Elizabeth show that she 
loved the heavenly Father ? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth Love makes 


Emphasized. | and love 
obeys rules. 








9 Questions on the Lesson 
Transition. | Story which lead up to 
the Truth Emphasized. 
The Lesson | 1: The Ten Commandments : Du- 
Story. ties to God. 

2. The story of Elizabeth. 


Preparation 
for Lesson Rules in school. 
Story. 


VIII. Blackboard 


1. As the story of Moses receiving the law from 
God and giving it to the children of Israel is told, 
sketch the mountains, covered with a cloud, and the 
tents of the children of Israel in the valley below. 
Also draw, or pin to the blackboard, a picture of the 
tables of stone. Print the Roman figures I, II, III, 
and IV, leaving space on which to print the other six 
next Sunday. 

2. As the truth is emphasized, print the words 
‘*LOVE OBEYs.” 
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IX. Pictures 
1. Moses’s Descent from Sinai, by Doré. 
2. Moses Presenting the Law to the People, by 
Raphael. 
[Evrtor’s Notg.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to 
how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a selected list 


of books useful for primary teachers, will b= sent free, by the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, upon request. | 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


God's glory includes our good, 
ae 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


A** your pupils to read daily, the week before 
this lesson, as follows: Moses giving water to 

the people (Exod. 17: 1-7); the battle with the 
Amalekites (vs. 8-16); Moses’ meeting with his father- 
in-law (18: 1-12); Jethro’s advice to Moses (vs. 13-27); 
Jehovah’s counsel to Moses and the people (19 : 1-13), 
and the preparation for the giving of the law (vs. 
14-25). 

Explain that these ‘‘ten sayings” in substance 
were known to men long before the Hebrew nation 
began. The first sentence in the Bible declares that 
there is one supreme God. Earlier nations knew 
that idolatry Jand irreverence dishonored him. The 
people were taught the meaning of the sabbath be- 
fore they came to Sinai (Gen. 2: 2, 3; Exod. 16 : 26). 
Honor to parents was regarded as filial duty by the 
patriarchs. Cain knew that murder was a crime. 
The king of Gerar confessed to Abraham that adul, 
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tery was a great sin (Gen. 20: 9). Jacob 
knew that theft was punishable with 
death (Gen. 31 : 32). 

But show that these laws were the be- 
ginning of the written Holy Scriptures, 


the basis of the ancient covenant be- | 


tween God and his chosen people, and 
describe the making of the covenant 
(Exod. 24 : 3-8). Yext explain how 
these laws were given to the people with 
all the accompaniments most likely to 
make the deepest possibie impression 
of their sacredness. From populous 
cities, separated by divine command, 
the people were led by a long’ journey 
through a vast, solitary desert. Mighty 
miracles of deliverance and providence 
marked their pathway. Pillars of cloud 
and fire guided them across the trackless 
sands. At last they camped before the 
trembling mountain, 
lightning and capped with clouds, where 
they sanctified themselves (Exod. 19+ 
14). All the people were awestruck 
(Heb. 12 : 19, 20). Their leader was 
completely overcome (Heb. 12: 21). In 
the awful solitude of the mountain top 


Moses received the two stone tablets on | 


which were written the Ten Words which 
God had spoken (Exod. 24: 12, 17, 18; 
31 : 18). They were treasured up, by 


God's command, in the holiest shrine of | 


the holiest place on earth (Exod. 25 : 21). 
Once since then they have been seen by 
those who knew what they were (1 Kings 
8: 9). 

But show your pupils that these Ten 


Words are written in the hearts and con- | 
They are the founda- | 
tion of all true morality. All excellence | 
of character, all national greatness, and | 


sciences of men. 


all spiritual life. depend on obedience to 
these commandments. 
usually called the first table of the law, 
set forth our duties toward God. The 
beginning and the essence of righteous- 
ness are being right with him. This re- 
quires that: 

1. God Shall be Worshiped as Su- 
preme (v. 3). False worship may make 
natural objects supreme,—the sun, moon, 
animals, meteoric stones, as the Israel- 
ites had seen them worshiped in Egypt. 
Angels, demons, spirits of the departed, 
inventions of the imagination, have been 
worshiped as gods. Supreme devotion 
has been offered to friends, to business, 
to self. Whoever worships the creature 
rather than the creator insults God and 
degrades himself (Rom. 1: 25). God has 
created us, keeps us alive, gives us his 
love, and demands our supreme love 
and service. To give him these is to 
obey all the commandments (Matt. 22: 
37; 3 ). 

2. 
(VS. 4, 5). 


God (Deut. 4: 15-19). Neither picture, 


crucifix, nor relic, can stand for him, | 


God is a spirit (John 4: 24). All repre- 
sentations of God by material things 
tend to mistaken and low conceptions of 
him. Hillel in the Talmud said, ‘‘ The 
Holy of Holies was left empty to teach 
thee, O Israel, that no place containeth 
the Eternal One; but thine heart is his 
sanctuary.” 


3. Every Thought of God Shall be Held | 


with Reverence. The name of God rep- 
resents himself. To use irreverently the 
title which brings him before the mind is 
to lose power to realize what is godlike. 
From the crime of calling God to wit- 
ness that to be true which one knows 
is false, to careless treatment of sacred 
things, such as the Bible or the church 
building,—no act or thought is included 
which this commandment does not for- 
bid. 

4. God’s Appointed Time for Rest and 
Worship Shall be Set Apart for Him. 
The purpose of the Sabbath is to give 
man rest from work, to renew his body 
and mind, to refresh his spirit. Over a 
city on the Mississippi during all the 
week the smoke of factories hangs like 
a veil, but on the Lord’s Day, when ma- 
chinery and workmen rest, < noble view 
opens beyond the river, -—fair green fields 
and rolling hills in distant beauty. When 
labor ceases at God’s command, and his 
people turn to worship him, ‘‘ thine eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty: they 
shall behold a far-stretching land.” 

Suggestive Questians 

1. The Commandments Given. What 

is obedience to God ? (Matt. 22: 37.) Did 


gleaming with | 


The first four, | 


8 
God Shall be Worshiped Unseen | 
No image can truly represent | 


| men know the will of God before the Ten | 


| Words were given? How did the Is- 


| raelites know that these were the com- | 


mands of God? How do men without 
| the Bible know the law ? (Rom. 2: 14, 15). 
What is the reward of obedience to God ? 
(John 14: 23, 24.) 

2. The Commandments Kept. Did the 
Israelites recognize other gods than Je- 
hovah ? (Num. 33 : 4; Deut. 10:17.) Why 
did they regard Jehovah as supreme ? 
(Deut. 4 : 33-40.) Why do we worship 
him as the only God? (r Cor. 8 : 2-5). 
Why is it wrong to worship images of 
God? (Deut. 4: 15-19.) Has God made 
an image of. himself? (Gen. 1 : 26, 27.) 
Why is it forbidden to use the name of 
| Jehovah for vanity? (Deut. 10: 17, 20, 

21.) Why were the Israelites commanded 

to keep the sabbath? (Exod. 20: 11; 

33 :.36, 17; Deut. 5: 35.) 
| Boston. 
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| Love knows no second place. 
<_e 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


| The Commandments Relating 
to God 


|I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 
} Ig: 3 to 20: II). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The stay at Mt. Sinai was a memora- 
ble period in the history of the Hebrew 
people. It gave an opportunity, not only 
for rest amid secure surroundings, but 


| for the establishment of organization 


and of order, and for making certain 
strong impressions upon the mind of the 
multitude. 
acquire, perhaps, a deeper confidence in 
their leader, and through him a better 
acquaintance with, and firmer trust in, 
Jehovah. 

The narrative which introduces the 
account of the giving of the Ten Com- 
mandments lays emphasis on the awe- 
inspiring scene and the awful sanctity 
of the mountain of the law. It was as 
if an adequate religious impression could 
only be conveyed through terror and 
restraint. How natural for a devout 
Christian, who had often pondered over 
this narrative and its meaning, to burst 
out, as does the writer of Hebrews in 
12: 18-24, with a declaration of the 
greater impressiveness of the new order 
of spiritual realities! 

The Ten Commandments or ‘‘Words” 


exist in two versions, one in Exodus 20, | 


the other in Deuteronomy 5. . In the 
portion assigned to the lesson of to-day 
the two versions differ only in the word- 
ing of the Fourth Commandment, and in 
the reason given for keeping it. Other 
variations occur in the fifth and tenth, 
and all present difficulties to those who 
assume that both are a correct transcript 
of the code given directly by God to 
| Moses at Sinai. Historical scholars ac- 
count for the difference by assuming 
that the original form was briefer, giv- 
ing no reasons for obedience to the com- 


mands, and better fitted by their brevity | 


to be remembered by the people. Thus, 
like the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue 
has been enlarged in actual use from 
the original form. Such an expansion 
was not unusual in the history of ancient 
codes. 


| 
These four commandments are truly | 


| wonderful. We may weil ask whether 
four mightier blows for spiritual religion 
were ever struck than in their formula- 
tion. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

Note by the Editor:—A leaflet giving a list of 
useful books bearing on these Old Testament studies, 
and containing also practical suggestions by Profes- 
sor Sanders on the conduct of a Sehior Bible Class, 


will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Professor McFadyen's ‘‘ Messages of | 


the Prophetic and Priestly Historians” 
(Scribners) gives a clear paraphrase of 
these commandments. Paterson's arti- 
| cle ‘** Decalogue,” in Vol. I of the Hast- 
' ings Dictionary of the Bible, is an inter- 
esting and valuable example of a sane 
| and scholarly treatment of an important 
i question. For a homiletical study, see 
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They were there able to | 


| tween Chicago, 


| October 7 and 21. 
|to a large number of points in Northern 
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Dr. R. W. Dale on 
mandments.”’ 


‘The Ten Com- 


III. Questions FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class | 

1. The Scene of the Giving of the 
Law. (1.) What were the advantages 
to the Israelites of a long encampment 
at Sinai? 


2. The Importance of the Ten Com- | 


(Continued on page 350) 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 


| used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch eachissue fora year. Positions may be 


| contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
Positions are 


than three inches space. Anadvertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
bosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 


$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to | 


the regular rate will be charged. Ali adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 250. 


| 
Will you attend the convention of the 


International Sunday-School Association, in 
Denver, Colo., June 26 to July 2, 1902? 
and if so, do not lose sight of the fact that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y 
runs, without exception, the finest train be- 
Ill., and Omaha, Neb., 
making direct connections with all lines west 
of Omaha, giving passengers the choice of 
several routes between Ofhaha and Denver. 


Electric-lighted trains throughout ; sleeping- | 


cars, dining-cars, buffet-library-smoking car 
and coaches; everything first class. For 
further information apply to any coupon 
ticket agent in the United States or Canada, 
or F, A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


$50.00 Round Trip to California, Chicago 
& North-Western R’y from Chicago, August 
2to1o. The new Overland Limited, the 
luxurious every-day train, leaves Chicago 
8.00 P. M. Only three days en route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. Variable routes. New draw- 
ing-room sleeping-cars and compartment cars, 
observation cars (with telephone). All meals 
in dining-cars. Buffet library cars (with 
barber). Electric lighted throughout. Two 
other fast trains 10.00 A. M. and 11.30 P. M. 
daily. The best of everything. Daily and 
personally conducted tourist car excursions 
toCalifornia, Oregon, Washington. 
Apply to your nearest ticket agent, or ad- 
dress W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


and 


| delphia, Pa. 





Homeseekers’ Cheap Excursions to the 
West and Northwest via Chicago & North- 
Western R’y from Chicago, June 17, July 1- 
15, August 5-19, September 2- 16, 
Exceptionally low rates 


and 


Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern lowa, 


Western Minnesota, Nebraska, North and | 


South Dakota. 
now. 


Start 
Send two-cent stamp to W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, for copy of 


Better own a farm. 


the ‘* North-Western Homeseeker.’’ W. A. | 
| Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Very Low Round Trip Rates via the 


| North-Western Line Chicago to Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah, until September 15th. 
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| Return limit, October 31, 1902. Luxurious 
| fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 A. M., 8.00 
and 11.30 P. M. daily. For tickets and in- 
formation apply to W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The fish are biting up in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


First-class train service Chicago 
& North-Western R’y during the fishing sea- 
son, Summer tourist rates now in effect. 
| Direct connection is made at Chicago with 
| all lines from the south and east. Ask any 
| ticket agent for particulars, or address for 
| free booklets and full information, W. A. Cox, 
| 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ELPS’’ THAT HELP 
Bible students to find at once what they are looking 
for, are alphabetically arranged in 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are illustrated from recent photo- 
gephe and contain the Concise 

ible Dictionary with Combined 
Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

“In no other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of 
knowledge in so small a space.”—CAristian Observer. 

Prices from $1.15 upwards, Allstyles of bindings 
and sizes of type. 


oe 





For sale by all booksellers or send 





for catalogue to 


Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


. HE New Hymnal 
for Schools and 
Social Meetings, 


PILGRIM 
SONGS 


$25 per 100, board ; 

$35, cloth. Send for 
sample pages, or a 
returnable sample 

copy. 

The Pilgrim Press 
Boston Chicago 


“CHURCH HYMNS and 
GOSPEL SONGS” 


One of many testimonials received: 
“We have used ‘ Church Hymns and Gospel Songs,” 
exclusively in all our services,Church, Sabbath-schoo 


























Prayer, and C. E. Meetings, for the last three years, 
and have not yet ‘sung it out.’ Our congregational 
singing during this time has increased fully 100 per 
cent. Danigec H. Overton, Pastor, 
Greene Ave., Presb. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y." 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


F THE SAVIOR’'S LOVE, ty J.H.ALL A 
SONGS oie ore eee gin GABLE 


wt Bt 


Mary Baldwin Seminary "t.:'::"" 


Term begins Sept. 4, 1902, In Shenandoah Valley or 
Virginia, 240 students from 27 States session, 
Terms moderate, Enter any time. Send for catalog. 

Miss E.C, WEIMAR, Principal, Staunton, Va. 















The Colorado Short Line 
From St. Louis and Kansas City, 
via the Pueblo Gateway to 
Colorado, Utah, and the 
Pacific Coast 





} vice to California 


| Memphis, Hot Springs, Ark., and principal 


' 
| legant through service and Dining Cars, 
mosis a la carte, and Pullman Sleeping Cars 
with electric lights and fans 
For further information, apply to 





Observation Parlor Café Cars, meals a Ja 
carte, and elegant Puliman service, electric 
lights and fans. Double daily service. The 
scenic line through Colorado. Through ser- 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities of 


pints in Texas, Mexico, and California. 


W.E. HOYT, G. BE. P. Agent, 
335 Broadway. New York City. 
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Che Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, June 28, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* secon~-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘Ihese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year. 
~ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
> less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copeve of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application 
THe SUNDAY SCHOOT, ‘TIMES Co., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 
still use 


soap? 


PEARLINE is so much better 
for every kind of washing and 
cleaning. One reason is Aabit. 
They’re accustomed to it and 
don't think of anything better. 
Another reason is prejudice. 
Neither reason is good. PEARL- 
INE is worth looking into. It 
saves labor, saves money and 
is harmless. 668 


Proved by Millions 

























Do 


so many 
women 








THE GREAT CHURCH 





For electric, gas, or oil. Send LIG H | 
dimensions. Book of Light and 





estimate free. 1, P. Perimk, 551 Pearl St., New York, 
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a a gp Te “ain * 


You need expect only poor 
laundering with poor soap, 
but you will find dainty 
articles that have been 
washed with Ivory Soap 
restored to their original 
freshness with unchanged 
colors. Nothing that will 
stand the application of 
water will be injured by 
Ivory Soap. 


NTE 


A 


uh 














Powell’s Map of Palestine 


class work. 


LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 
proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. Especially valuable in 


On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 


Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 


sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. 


that it gives a vivid impression of the country.”’ 
—Dr. Schauffler. 


seen,’’—Dr. Rice. ‘* Very useful to the student.’’—Dr. Hurlbut. 
value to the individual Bible student.’’—/rancis E. Clark. 
Price, 50 cents 


Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. 


Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relief 


** By all odds the best.’’—Dr. Blackal/. 


** No other so near perfection.’’ 
‘*The best I have 


** Of great 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Making Moncy After School Hours 


The above are four of the three thousand boys who are making money in spare time by 
selling THE SATURDAY EVENING Post to their neighbors and friends. 
are making $8.00 to $10.00 a week. We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first 
week Free of Charge, to be sold at Five Cents a Copy; you can then send us the whole- 
sale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


$200 in Extra Prizes will be distributed next 
month among boys who sell Five or more copies weekly. 


Send for booklet, showing photographs and describing methods of 
some of our most successful boy agents. 


| Circulation Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some of them 
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(Continued from page 349) 
mandments. (2.) What details are given 
in attestation of their divine origin? 
(3.) By what details is an impression 
given of its authority ? 

3. The First * Word.” (4.) Is this 
prohibition of polytheism necessarily 
monotheistic ? 

4. The Second Word. (5.) What is 
the reason given against idolatry? (6.) 
Would we think it congruous for our 
Lord to have given it ? 

5. Zhe Third Word. (7.) Does this 
refer to irreverence, or to blasphemy, or 
to low humor ? 

6. The Fourth Word. (8.) What are 
the reasons given in Exodus and in 
Deuteronomy respectively for resting 
on the Sabbath? (9.) How would we 
state the reasons for Sabbath-keeping 
to-day ? 

7. Reasons for Receiving Them. (10.) 
Why were the people willing to listen 
and obey ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGHTs, 

God vindicates his right to demand 
obedience by his constant goodness. 
“I... that brought thee up.” 

Gods have multiplied, rather than de- 
creased, since ancient times. It is much 
harder to be faithful and loyal. 

God will have only our best. He 
tolerates no substitutes or makeshifts. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

“ 


Lrreverence ts the brand of ignorance. 





Work and Workers 





Convention Calendar, 1902 


International, at Denver . . June 26 to July 1 
Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . . . August 19-21 
Missouri, at Springfield. . . . August 26-28 
Mississippi, at Winona . . . . . August 26-28 
Idaho, at Boise City. . . October —— 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . . . . October 2, 3 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . . . October 14-16 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket. . October 21, 22 
Vermont, at Morrisville. .... . October 15 
Maine, at Oldtown :;..... October 21-23 


An Anti-Profanity League 


By the Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


General Secretary 


HE Anti-Profanity League is an or- 
ganized movement for the suppres- 
sion of America’s most prevalent 

sin, profanity. Starting in 1899, in the 
city of Brockton, Massachusetts, in a 
local crusade against the blasphemy so 
prevalent on the streets, in street-cars, 
and other public places, this agitation 
received the support of the city press, 
and produced such wholesome results 
that it was extended to the towns and 
villages adjoining with similar excellent 
effect. To give these benefits perma- 
nent form, Anti-Profanity Leagues were 
organized in the Sunday-schools, day- 
schools, churches, ete. These having 
proved their merit, it was pt ogee that 
the movement be extended still farther; 
and accordingly, last September, a plan 
of organization was adopted which com- 
mended itself to the judgment of some 
of the leading pastors and laymen in 
Massachusetts, from whom an advisory 
council and board of directors were 
chosen. 

The League lays its claim to a right to 
existence and the support of Christian 
people upon three facts,—the prevalence 
of profanity, the little ever done to sup- 
press it, and the success attending the 
present endeavor. 

The Third Commandment is the most 
violated of any. From the imperfect 
oath lisped from lips just learning to 
talk to the bitter curse of the faltering 
lips of old age, from street corner to 
drawing-room there is a wave of blas- 
phemy —. over the land. No 
position in life escapes its blight. Our 
children must grow up in it, our women 
be shocked by it, and from the President 
to the humblest citizen men are ad- 
dressed with it. 

And what has been done to check 
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and rebuke this destructive habit? 
Nothing! The pulpit is silent. Search 


published volumes of sermons, and you 
see never a word on the sacredness of 
God's name. The topic to which our 
Lord.gave an entire section of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is apparently passed 
over in the sermons of to-day. Over- 
haul topics of prayer and conference 
meetings—still never a word of remon- 
strance. Your hymnals, likewise, while 
they reflect the sentiment of all other 
Christian laws and graces, on the sanc- 
tity of God’s name and the wickedness 
of its desecration they are strangely 
silent. Thus the Devil’s talk goes on 
unrebuked, 

Now, the Anti-Profanity League pro- 
poses to supply this very need, and by 
a campaign of education to arouse pub- 
lic conscience and sentiment. To this 
end they invite every Christian and 
lover of decency to unite with them. 
The work of the League being educa- 


tional, and the one aim the building up | 


of a sentiment against swearing, it is 


largely carried on by means of pledges 


and literature. Beyond a few simple 
and necessary rules, the matter of orga- 
nization is left with each local y; 
hence it works with, rather than con- 
flicts with, existing societies. 

The pledge offered pledges the signer 
not only to personally refrain from 
swearing, but constitutes him a com- 
mittee of one to discourage its use b 
others. Then, to relieve the awkward- 
ness of a verbal reproof, slips and cards 
of various designs are provided, which 
can be quietly passed to the offender. 
One card reads, ‘‘ Why do you swear?” 
and on the reverse side an appropri- 
ate admonition; another, ‘‘ Union Men 
Wanted,” and on reverse side a caution 
against swearing by Chief Engineer 
Arthur. Others read, ‘Please don’t 
swear here.” ‘‘ There are those about 
you who hold sacred the names you so 
lightly use; think how it sounds to them; 
don't swear,” etc. 

Mottoes for display in barber-shops, 
waiting-rooms, to be put over work- 
men’s benches; slips to be inserted in 
letters, tracts, and sermons, against 
profanity,—these and other ways that 
can be devised illustrate how a propa- 
ganda against the Devil’s talk can be 
energetically waged. 

What progress is the movement mak- 
ing? In three months two thousand 
members were enrolled; since January 1 
membership has been gained in thirty- 


five states, two territories, and Canada. | 
Two states and one territory have state | 
The attention | 


secretaries and leagues. 
of pastors and Sunday-school suferin- 
tendents has been drawn to the matter, 
and sermons and talks on the subject 
given. A Philadelphia daily paper (The 
Inquirer), has taken up the agitation, 
with the result that scores of sermons 
have been preached, organizations 
formed, and the attention of the public 
forcibly called to the Third Command- 
ment. A Presbyterian mission teacher 
among the Mormons in Utah writes: 
‘The most fearful oaths were matters 
of common conversation. I am glad of 
anything looking toward a rebuke. .. . I 
enclose the pledge-cards signed by my 
children.” A lady in New York writes: 
‘‘The swearing was so terrible I would 
not go to the post-office, nor allow my 
children to go. I sent to the proprietor, 
and he returned word that he would 
clean the talk up, and I need no longer 
fear to come.” 

A city missionary has organized the 
newsboys in Omaha, and _ now, instead 
of wearing buttons advertising various 
brands of cigarettes, they wear those 
saying ‘‘ Swear not at all.” These inci- 
dents show how the work is going on. 
May I suggest how Sunday-schools can 
give their assistance to this crusade for 
the greater honor of God’s name? Let 
the superintendent select appropriate 
lessons as that of July 13, close the 
school a few minutes early, and get the 


pastor or himself to give a talk on the: 


evils of profanity, present the work of 
the League, pledges for signing, litera- 
ture for distribution, etc. If the differ- 
ent teachers be taken into confidence so 
as to prepare the way, this plan will be 
sure to succeed, and a very practical 
clincher to the lesson made. Is it not 
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| worth trying? The apostles rejoiced 
that they were counted worthy to suffer 
dishonor for the Name, and shall we not 
be willing to make a little effort to pre- 
serve its honor ? 

Any superintendent willing to’ pre- 
sent the work to his school, or any 
| teacher wishing to do the same with his 
class, or any scholar who is in any way 
interested, will receive full particulars if 
they will send to the Rev. Roland D. 
Sawyer, Hanson, Massachusetts. 


ee 


Chautauqua Teacher- 
Training Assembly 


| "THE Sunday School Times has given 
much space to the summer schools 
for Sunday-school teachers, and 
| yet announcements of others than those 
| noticed continue to come in. In the 
issues of the paper for May 24 and June 
21 many such schools were described. 
Among these the great Chautauqua has 
| not been included, and, as it continues 
to offer attractions for teachers to spend 
their vacations there, it is given a place 
now. 


At Chautauqua 


The greater Chautauqua always gives 
prominence to Sunday-school teachers’ 
work, and the School of Religious 
Teaching is the name under which 
this work is conducted. Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley will give five hours a week, from 
July 5 to 25, to a study of the minor 
6 ee oa and Dean F. H. Wallace, of 

ictoria College, Toronto, will treat of 
the teaching of Jesus from July 28 to 
August 15. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut will con- 
duct a normal class and a teachers’ 
Bible class August 4 to 15. In elemen- 
tary study, Professor A. B. B. Van 
Ormer wilf conduct a class in child 
study ; Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes one 
| in lesson construction ; Dr. Hurlbut in 
Bible study ; Miss Florence H. Darnell 
in blackboard sketching ; Miss Marion 
Thomas in beginners’ work; Mrs. 
| Barnes and Miss Josephine L. Baldwin 
in primary work, and Mrs. Kennedy one 
in junior work. Six conferences will be 
held ; an open parliament, open for all 
grades ; and on August 12 there will be 
a symposium for primary-union workers, 
The single course fee is $1.50. 








The | 


Chautauqua general offices are at 262 


Huron Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hampers Business 


Coffee-Drinking Incapacitates Some People 
for Business at Times 


A gentleman from McBain, Michigan, says, 


*‘ Coffee-drinking has cost me much, for during | 


my life I have been many times so thoroughly 
put out of condition that I have been compelled 
to abandon business for a day or two at a time. 
The attacks of headache would commence on 
the right side behind the ear, and become so 
| severe as to totally incapacitate me for any 
exercise, even mental. I have frequently had 
| to take morphine to relieve the suffering. Sour 
stomach troubled me, and I had a nervous 
heart that gave me a great deal of trouble. 
‘Four years ago I saw an advertisement for 


of coffee on the nerves. 
make the change and leave off coffee and take 
on Postum. The result has been all that one 
could expect. 

‘*IT am never constipated any more, the bil- 
ious attacks never come on except from some 
indiscretion, such as drinking coffee, which I 
am foolish enough to indulge in now and then. 


I have no more headaches, no more sour stom- | 


ach, and no bilious spells. not been 
sick to my stomach or had a nervous vomit- 


ing spell in three years. 


I have 


Am now 56 years old, 
and have better health and do a better business 
and more comfortable than ever before in my 
life. I certainly attribute the change to leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum, for I have taken 
no medicine to aid in making the change. 
‘The experiment as stated is absolutely true. 
I am willing, if necessary, to attach my affidavit 
to it.” 
| Creek, Mich. 


Postum Food Coffee which recited the ill effects | 
I at once decided to | 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


| fast first-class trains daily. 
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Gibe the grocer 
fibe cents 


He'll understand that yor 
want the little ginger 
Snaps that come in the 
In-er-seal package. 
















From the instant 
from’ the 
toilet stand until the fin- 
ished work is seen in the 
mirror and felt in the mouth 








RUBISOA 


There 


Ie sure to delight you. 
is forethought every 
detail. It is convenient 





















in form, attractive in 
color, perfect in its 
work, and econom- 
ical in use. Small 
wonder it has be- 
come the bes t- 
known Ameri- 
can dentifrice. 
For free sample vial, 
address, 

E.W.Hort & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 





(CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
Railway from Chicago, account 
International Sunday-School- Conven- 
tion at Denver, June 26 to July 2, 
return limit October 31, 1902. Two 
The best 
For descriptive book- 
let and full particulars apply to your 
nearest ticket agent, of address W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 


of everything. 


CURED FREE. A 


CORNS trial box of A-«CORN 


SALVE sent free to any address 
Full boxes rsc. at druggists or by mail 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





When answering advertisements, plea 
|} mention The Sunday School Times. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
ae Semnony 


Office ing, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








0. orn” 
GABE CADET AR orcccccccesscctccesossessenees $500,000.06 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
COOP COBNES ) 00.00000rccccccccceccccocers 1,724,173-.26 
Surpius over all Liabilities,............. 130,713-57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS : 





| Israel Morris, 
| Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 

i Edward F. Heale, 

c ohn 8S. Gerhard, 

Jos. E. Gillingham, tdward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


Low Rates to Asheville, N.C., and 
Return Via Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
tickets to Asheville, N. C., Aug. 17th, 18th, 
and 19th, good to returm until Aug. 25th, 
1902, at rate of one fare, account of the Meet- 
ing Society of American Florists and Oma- 
mental 


Horticulturalists. This rate is ap- 
plicable to the general public. The round. 
trip rate from Washington will be $14.95. 
Through Pullman drawing-room sleeping. 
cars to Asheville daily. Chas. L. 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 
828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will furnish 
all information. 


Hopkins, 


YMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELIS 
CHURCH Qamats Wem ruc 
R 
Biri Ss. Oars aay 


to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co. Cincinnail, 0. 


HE GENUINE MENEELY BFI[S 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
| Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West ‘Troy P. O., N. 


CHURCH BELLS .nc'Peats 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
MoBMANE SELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 






















































































































THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Meyor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 


Loe iT oS 
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ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin’’ engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against original defect of every character. 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois, 


A booklet about 





Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 













































Some one must direct the affairs of 


the city. ey important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 


by small exertion, at small sae 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a ey clean enough for 
the Mayor to live 











Experiences of Pa 


If you have read—’most everybody has— 
**The Ghost of the Glacier,’’ you will be in- 
terested in knowing that another good story 
by the same author has just been issued by 
the Passenge: ccpartment of the Lackawanna 
Railroad. 
Pa. 


possesses, beside real humor, the charm of 


It is called ‘* The Experiences of 
It has the ‘*‘ story-telling ’’ 


” 


quality, and 


one of the daintiest love stories that has been 


written in a long time. The stories are con- 


tained in a little book called ‘* Lakes and | 


Mountains,’’ which will be mailed on re- 
quest, accompanied by five cents in postage 
stamps, to T. W. ‘Lee, 


le New York City. 


General Passenger 





~ Summer Frolic 
Get Ready Now 


Give the brain and body food during the 
summer that does not overtax the stomach and 
heat the body. 

Grape-Nuts is a crisp, dainty, and delicious 
food, selected parts of the grain treated by heat, 
moisture and time, to slowly and perfectly de- 
velop the diastase from the grain and trans- 
form the starch into grape sugar in the most 
perfect manner ; the 
phate of potash found in certain parts of the 
cereals are retained, 


small particles of phos- | 
and these elements vital- 


ize and nourish the body, brain and nerve cen- 
ters 

In its predigested form it furnishes the neces- 
sary strength and energy in an easy way for 
the system to absorb without undue exertion, 


and removes the general feeling of heaviness 





usual to hot weather 
a little fruit, and | 
possibly an egg or two cooked to suit the taste, 
is an ideal breakfast, and will fully sustain the 


Grape-Nuts and cream, 


body until the noonday meal. Delicious des- 
serts for luncheon and supper can be quickly 
made, | 


and have a flavor all their own from the 


peculiar, mild, but satisfying, sweet of the grape 
sugar. | 
Grape-N uts will save the heat of cooking and 
the exertion of preparing food ; will make you 
feel internally ten degrees cooler, and fit you 
for the summer's heat so that you may enjoy 


the full pleasures of the season 














FLAME. PROOF CO.: 












Wearing Points 


“SELLING POINTS” 


On its 















wearing 
points 
ALONE 
ineluding high grade guaran 
handle bars, fine leather covered the 





eripe. pad 
aa podat, nickel —-_ autifal 
310-83 B forthe. celebrated oa Reaweed | = Loong e 
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TYPEWRITER 


outsells every other 
writing machine 


WYCKOEF, SEAMANS é BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway “ 4 New York 


any bicye 
For the most wonderful bi 
t. == son mere! me See, after 


- 41-5, 


isaron SEARS, ‘RorRUGK A GO CHICARO. 
Bicycles Below Cost 


,000 iy les, tock. For 
Lat diye onl 7: wl enerie eat foce Ghia 
al. (s<, New 1902 Models 
“ Bellise,” complete, $8.75 
$9.75 


“ Cossack,” Pivasegtens 
auty, $ ae. 4 
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Pears 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 


is 


If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 


and clear, unless’ the 
health is bad. A _ good 
skin is better than a 
doctor, 

The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap _ that 


clears but not excoriates. 


Sold all over the world. 





Trade Mark 





Can You Knit 
or Crochet ? 


$1,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well-known and responsible firm of 
CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. (established 
over 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
or crocheting done with their 


ION BRAND 
«e YARNS” 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of Delineator, 
Harper’s Bazar, and McCall’s MagaZine. 


“ 


One Prize, $200.00 Two Prizes, $50.00 
eee’ “wooo | Bar” aS 
v : 
ete 100.00 > Ten “6 10.00 
” a 75.00 \ Twenty ‘‘ 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at price 
set. Send postal-card request for FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF CONTEST. You risk nothing, and may 
get a large award. 


MARK POSTAL: “‘ CONTEST,” DEPARTMENT 21 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. 
408 & 410 Broadway, New York 


B. & B. 


we’re going to sell 


twenty thousand yards double-fold, 32 inch 
fine colored striped Madras 


5c. yard 


—choice colorings—right kind of handsome 
styles for pretty Waists, Shirt-Waist Suits, 
Men’s Shirts, Boys’ Waists, and Children’s 
| Dresses. 
| Both quality and styles never before 
equaled for the money in any store any- 
where. 

Write at once for samples and see proof 
of such grand, good opportunity— 


you'll want to buy 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 













h Grade, 
“ Siberian,” ‘ 
“* Neudorf,” road racer, 
no finer Ps ycle at any Sake <. 

m Choice of W. or Record 
fentires, and best equipment on all our 
bigycles. Strongest guar eae. 

e¢ SHIP ON APPROVAL, 
'O. D., toany one without acent de. 
posit and allow 10 DAYS’ FREE | 
TRIAL before purchase is binding. 
‘00d 2nd-hand wheels, $3 to $8. 
De net ay a bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic en- 
gravings and fu!l descriptions. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 70 R, Chicago 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 












amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 

cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 

sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 

Write for our latest ‘offering. 

Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 





on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the | 








Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 





Write for particulars. Geo. H. Springer, Mer. 
256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


| 

















